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Cheap Postage on Newspapers. 

By the new postage law, which goes into effect on 
the Ist of next month, our subscribers residing in this 
State, will only have to pay 1} cents per quarter, or 
six cents per year postage on the Ohio Cultivator— 
thus effecting a saving to each of 18 cents per year. 
Well done, Uncle Sam! Let intelligence be spread 
broad-cast over the land, especially among the farmers, 
we say. And now friends, pass around the word, and 
make ready to double our subscription list for the com- 
ing year. It surely can and ought to be done; for as 
yet not one-fourth of the farmers in our State are rea- 
ders of any agricultural paper. 

<-“<7eor---r—- 
Ohio State Pomological Society. 

The Fourth Convention of Nurserymen and Fruit 
Growers of Ohio, was held in this city, pursuant to no- 
tic ©; on the 31st of August and the Ist of September, 
1852. The attendance was quite respectable, and the 
show of fruits exceedingly fine, especially of apples 
| and pears. 
| A. H. Ernst, Esq., of Cincinnati, was appointed 
| President of the Convention, and F. R. Ex.rott, of 
| Cleveland, and J. A. Warper of Cincinnati, Secre- 
taries. 

A Business Committee was appointed, consisting of 
R. Bucnanay, F. R. Extiorr, G. G. Comstock, which 
committee reported as follows: (Adopted.) 

“Tt shall be the first rule of this meeting, to discuss 


Stock—Letter from Athens County.ccccsseseeeeeeesee 275| Such varieties of Fruits as are new, and heretofore not 


The English Clod Crusher Wanted in Ohio—On Saving 
Seed Corn—Agriculture at the Seat of Government— 


Cost of Manure im England.cccccccéccccsccacscoscees 2 


Woolman’s [mproved Farm Gate—Use of Coal Ashes— 


exhibited at our State Fruit Conventions, afterwards to 
take up such varieties as are known and described. 
| “It shall be aruleof this meeting, that no person 


Mildew on Grapes in France..sssecsseesessececssees 277 ‘shall speak more than five minutes on any one fruit, 


Notes on varieties of Strawberries...cceccesseccesssestionm 
Editorial Notices—Off to the State Fair—Railroad Ar- 
rangements for the Fair. &c—Ohio Leads the March! 
Vermont State Fair—Franklin County Fair—Clinton 
Co.—N_ Y. Trial of Implements—Reaping Machines in 
England—“ The Hortic ulturist ’ ’—Planting Stawberries 
amA, Good COW .cccce006ssseee secsectcsesedessccees SE 
List of State Fairs, and of County Fairs in Ohio—List of 
TOGW FateG— FINS SOG isc canedseccsccscconsacwcces:! 
Poultry Shows at Cleveland and Cincincinnati--Shape of 
Scythe—Thorough-bred Hogs—American 
Journal—Ventillation of Houses...ceecccccescccsecs 
Another Rat 'Trap—Moisture by deep Plowing. ..secesss 
LapiEs’ DEPARTMENT. 
Our Correspondents—Attendance of Ladies at Fairs—Ed- 
ucational Conventions—Letter from Mrs. Tracy Cutler 
Valuable Receipts by a new Contributor—Elderberry Pie, 
Grape Pie and Jelly, Quince Preserves, &c.; 
Polish for Furniture.ccccccccccecccccccececcccccosccs 2 
Coperas in Coal and Rain Water—Cruelty in preparing 


Veterinary 
z 9: 


German 


Birds and Insects for the CAetesececoenssecesssens 286 


Two passages in a Soldier’s Life, (poetry,)—Hospital for 


Sick Children—Tomato Sauce.. ceccceveseccccescoces Lal 2d. 


Advertisements and Markets.cccccccscccccccsscesecese vou 


9/ without permission of the chair. 


| 


| “A committee of one shall be appointed by the 
| Chair, to introduce varieties to the Convention for dis- 

|cussion. (R. Bucnanan, Esq., was appointed for this 
| duty. ) 

“We would recommend to this meeting, a perma- 
| nent organization as a State Pomological Society, and 
| to that end the appointment of a committee to prepare 
| a constitution, and present the same this afternoon for 


| } 


” 


ou le onsideration.’ 


7) 


| The Convention then entered upon the discussion of 
| Summer Apples until adjournment for dinner. 


} 


5 re-assembling in the afternoon, Mr. Exxriotr 


234 


- sented a form of a Constitution for a State Pomo- 
os cal Society, which, after some slight amendments, 
was adopted, as follows : 

ist. This Society shall be known as the Ohio State 
| Pomological Socie ty. 
Its officers shall consist of a President, 
| Pres ident, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Vice 
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3d. The President shall preside and conduct all 
meetings of the Society—and in his absence the Vice 
President shall perform the same duties 

ith. The Secretary shall record all ‘dol ings of the 
Society, perk rm all correspondence, and collate and 
prepare all communications, &c., for the public press. 

5th. Th Treasurer shall collect and hold all funds 
» Society, and pay out the same only on an order 
» Secretary, countersigned by the President. 


ot tne + 


6th. The offic ers shall be elected se parately and an- 
nually b ballot vote, and hold their office until their 
successors are elected. 


ya 


7th. The object of the Society being to collect, con- 
dense an( collate information relative to all varieties 
of fruit, and dispense the same among the people, eve- 
ry member shall pay into the treasury two dollars a 
year for the purpose of publishing, and other expenses 
And any person interested in fruits may become a 


member by forwarding to the Treasurer or Secretary 
the membership fee. 


8th. Every member shall be entitled to a copy of 
the Transactions of the Society from year to year 
The President of the Society may cal! a meet- 


ing atany time and place he considers advisable, 
notice of thirty days in the public papers. 
10th. By-laws and alterations in the Constitution 
for the purpose of governing further wants of the So- 
ciety, may be enacted by a majority of the members 
present at a meeting.’ 
~ On motion, a committee was appointed to nominate 
officers for the Society, who reported as f 
the officers were elected by ballot : 
President—A. H. Eryst, of Cincinnati ; 
Vice President—J. A. Warner, do 
Secretary—F. R. Exuiott, of Cleveland ; 
Treasurer—M. B. Batenam, of Columbus. 
Invitation was then given for persons to give in 
their names and fee of membership, and the following 
were recorded 


by a 


ollows, and 


MEMBERS OF THE SLATE Pomotocicat Society. 


A. H. Ernst, Cincincinnati, Hamilton County, | 
R. BucHaNan, do do do 
M. KELty, do do do 
Joun A. WarpDER, do do do } 
L. Burries, Columbus, Franklin County, 
B. Bi a E, do do do 
— & BLE, do do do 
G. +: cininion, do do do 
Fr. Stew ART, do do do 
W. H. Latuam, do do do 
Cou. S. Mepary, do do do 
Henry WItson, do do do 
Rogert Hume, do do do 
Dr. I. G. Jones, do do do 
Ww. A. GILL, do do do 
M. B. BaTenam, do do do 
A. H. Lazett, do do do 
Tuomas Stockton, do do do 
A. E. GLenn, do do do 
Davin OvEeRDIER, do do do 
Anam SITEs, do do do 
S. S. Tieton, do do do 
Dr. Txomrson, do do do 
Lewis HEYL, do do do 
Z. P. Tuomrsox, Groveport, Franklin County, 


Gen. G. H. Griswotp, Worthington, Franklin Co., 
Rosert, Pearson, Fidelity, Miami County, 
re Morris, Cardington, Morrow County, 
ace sete Delaware, Delaware County, 
Hi N Yow Es, Oberlin, Lorain County, 
F. R. ean Cleveland, Cuyahoga County, 
A. L. Benevict, Bennington, Morrow County, 
W. B. Lirsey, Lincoln, Morrow County, | 
W. Morris, Cardington, Morrow County, 
. T. WarveRr, Springfield, Clark, County, 


RY 


| stock than we have yet found in its columns. 


| the 
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R. W. Sreerez, Dayton, Montgomery c ounty, 
W. I. Crarke, Somerset Perry County. 


On motion, the Secretary was instructed to issue a 
circular, setting forth the object and plan of the Soci- 
ety, and forward the same to Nurserymen and Fruit 
Growers in this State, inviting them to become 
members of the Society, by forwarding the fee to the 
Treasurer, who will send them copies of the transac- 
tions of the Society. 

Discussion on Fruits was then resumed, and contin- 
ued through the evening session, also, till near the 
close of the next day, still it was found impossible to 
take up all the varieties presented of summer and fall 
fruits, and only those deemed most important were ex- 
amined. The winter varieties it was deemed impossi- 
ble to judge of correctly, at this time, hence they were 
all deferred for a winter meeting of the Society, which 
it was decided to hold on the 11th of January next. 

Of the particular kinds of fruits examined, it is un- 
necessary for us to speak in this place, as the publish- 
ed report has already been sent to most of those inter- 
ested. Several of the early apples presented give 
promise of much value; and the information elicited 
respecting others cannot fail to prove of service to cul- 
tivators. So with regard to pears, plums and grapes, 
the facts and opinions contained in the report of this 
convention, brief, though it be, will, no doubt, prove of 
great benefit to all interested in growing these desira- 
ble fruits. 

We may glance at a few items in the report at an- 
other time, when our pages are less crowded. 

Messrs. A. H. Ernst, J. A. Warver, M. Ketry, 
F. R. Exxiorr and I. G. Jones, were appointed dele- 
gates to the Nationa] Pomological Congress at Phila- 


| delphia, and to carry specimens of our fruits to that 


meeting, with instructions to present a report thereof, 
at the next meeting of this Society. 


oe > 


Inguiries about Hogs. 


Epirors Onto Curtivator: A number of your sub- 
scribers in this hog-ish portion of our State would like 
to obtain, through the Cultivator, more particular in- 
formation respecting our most profitable kind of farm 
Our 


| breeds of hogs in this vicinity are not of the best 


kinds; and some of us are not certain whether we are 


| qualified to determine which is the best form or breed 
| for our purpose. 


We wish, therefore, that you or some 


| of your experienced pork raisers would give us such 
| information as will assist us in making selections of 


good breeding animals when we may find them. 

We wish to know what are the characteristics or 
points of the best hogs, without reference to any par- 
ticular breed or name, and regardless of the opinions 
of venders or breeders. We want that hog from which 


| we can obtain the most pork at the least expense— 
| keeping it the second summer on clover, and driving 
| it twenty miles to market, at about 18 


months old. 

Is a large shoulder, with the body tapering back- 
ward, an advantage or a defect? 

Is a large slouching ear a desirable appendage of a 


| large hog? 


Is it possible or advantageous to raise cight or ten 
litters of pigs of nearly the same age together; if so, 
how can it be done? We find they always become 
stunted if more than two or three litters are raised at 
same time. 

Should pigs be fed all they can eat for three six or 
twelve months, or never till they are put up to fatten ! 

These inquiries will serve to indicate the kind of 


| information we want on this subject. 


Respectfully, &c., H. 8. 


Preston, Hamilton county, 1852. 


Answers to the foregoing are solicited.—Eps. 
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Is Production of Wool on the Increase! 





This is an important question to the farmer and to 
the manufacturer—and very important to the great 


his calculation for future operations on his farm— 
whether he shall plow more or mow more—whether 
he shall produce less grain and more grass. ‘To man- 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


| which has led to such a consumption of mutton, as to 
| preclude the idea of any large increase of sheep for a 


ufacturers it is of very great importance, as it will de-| 


termine them whether to continue business with mod- 
erate profits, or shut down their gates. 

For six years I have taken the utmost pains to make 
myself thoroughly acquainted with the subject of wool 
crowing over the whole globe. It is but little after 
all that one can learn, even in that time, so scant ev- 
ery where are agricultural statistics. Yet asafe result 
may be approximated from the little that is known. 

THERE HAS BEEN NO INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
WOOL DURING THE LAST SIX YEARS—NOR WILL THERE 
BE FOR AS MANY YEARS TO comE. If we look to Eu- 
rope, we find that the imports of wool into the great 
nations of Great Britain, France, and Germany, have 


sheep. 


steadily increased ; and we find that in each, wool! 


growing has reached its utmost limit. The imports of 
wool from Australia for the same time, show but a 
very moderate increase. From South America and 
the countries bordering upon the Mediterranean there 
has been increased imports, but they have been more 


the exhaustion of old stocks than any increase of pro-| 


duction in those regions. The very condition of the 
inhabitants precludes the possibility of any large in- 
crease of flocks or herds. In the United States there 
has been a very moderate increase. Still nothing to 
what we had a right to expect from the natural increase 
of sheep where properly cared for. I was disappoint- 
ed in the result of the last census, for it did seem to 
me that upon the most moderate calculations, we ought 
to have full thirty millions of sheep, and an annual 
production of wool to the amount of at least seventy- 
five millions. The annual quantity of wool grown is 
only about fifty-five millions. The annual consump- 
tion of sheep’s wool, in the Union, is now about one 
hundred and fifty millions of pounds, of which we grow 
fifty-five millions, or a trifle over one-third. We im- 
port in the steple, about twenty-five millions, and the 
balance, amounting to about sixty millions, is supplied 
to us by the foreign manufacturer in cloth. The an- 
nual increase in demand, in this country, is equal to 
three millionsof pounds. We find one strong evidence 
of the over demand for wool, in the fact that cloth, 
both in this country and abroad, has not increased in 
price, while wool has every where advanced ; and in 
this country there has been established a permanent 
rise, equal to tencents perpound. Things will remain 
in this state until the profits to the manufacturers be- 
come so small that he can not afford to keep his mill 
in operation, when he will stop or put up his prices. 
The price of wool cannot materially decrease, for as 
has been shown this year, the competition among buy- 
ers has kept up prices in the face of a determination 
of dealers to keep them down. 

The production of wool cannot materially increase 
for many years tocome. The great conquest which 
labor is rapidly achieving every where over capital, as 
especially in Australia, and this country, operates in 
two ways against the increase of wool growing—iirst, 
by creating a greater demand for better living, requi- 
ring an additional amount of animal food—and sec- 
ondly, by turning the attention of innumerable small 
sheep breeders to a more profitable business than rais- 
ing wool has heretofore been. 
consumption of animal food in this country is immense, 
and the efforts are very sensibly felt throughout the 
country. Pork and beef have nearly doubled in value, 


The increase in the | 


) 


~~ 
‘ 


very longtime. The facilities for reaching the great 


‘y imfy | markets are so great now, that every point of the Union 
mass of people who dwell in cities and large tow ns-/ can be easily reached in a short time, so that prices 
It is important to the farmer as enabling him to make | 


cannot be very high at one point and very low at an- 
other for any length of time. 

The demand for wool must increase constantly, 
while the supply will as constantly decrease, until a 
point is reached that will set every body to growing 
We do not believe there is so profitable a bu- 
siness for the farmers every where, at this time, as 
wool growing, or one that will be as permanently prof- 
itable.—T’. C. Peters in Wool Grower for August. 

-.ee + 


Remedy for Lice in Farm Stock. 


Epirors Ouro Cuttivator: In your paper of the 
15th of August, I find an article headed, “ Trouble in 
the South,” in respect to Lice on Animals, for which 
I would offer the following remedy, which I have used 
and found to be a certain cure ; one which I am satis- 
fied will not fail, if properly tried : 

Take two ounces of Venice Turpentine, one ounce 
of Red Precipitate, eight ounces of Fresh Butter; take 
the Turpentine and put it into a smooth vessel, pour 
water on it, and stir it well, then pour off all the scum 
that arises on the top, and continue this process until 
it becomes like cream, or wax, and then add the other 
ingredients and mix them well before using. 

One ounce of the above mixture will cure the itch 
and kill lice of all descriptions on both man and beast, 
and the old sow, too; and if the gentleman down 
south will give it a fair trial, and it does not kill lice 
and leave the old sow, then I will not charge any 
thing for my receipt; and if it does, then I will claim 
the paper called the Pow for life. 

Joun Eversote. 

Brownsville, Licking Co., O., Aug. 23, 1882. 

Lice ox Farm Stocx.—When any stock are infest- 
ed with lice, whether horses, cattle, sheep, or hogs, I 
give copperas in their food every other day for six or 
eight days—say one teaspoonful to a horse, cow or 
hog, and half a teaspoonful to a sheep. If the above 
directions are followed, I will pledge my word the pre- 
scription will kill the vermin, inside and out, leaving 
your cattle with a clean stomach and a healthy skin. 
The remedy is so simple you may not think it worth 
trying ; but itis no humbug, nor Yankee schoolmas- 
ter medicine. W.R. Srertinc—In the Plow. 
7ecoo 

Letter from Athens County. 

Epitrors Onto Cuttivator: The Second Annual 
Fair of the Athens County Agricultural Society, will 
be heldat Athens, on Thursday and Friday, the 14th 
and 15th days of October, 1852. The list of premi- 
ums is much more extensive than last year. We ex- 
pect a fine time at our Fair, such as does not often 
happen in these diggings. 

We have secured in good order the heaviest wheat 
harvest known in this county for several years. Po- 
tatoes will be good, generally ; Corn will be light, ow- 
ing to a very wet spring, drowning it out in many pla- 
ces, but I believe we shall have a tolerably fair crop. 

Can you inform me where I can get the Mangel 
Wurtzel, or stock beet seed, by the pound, and what 
the price. M. L. 

[At the seed stores in Cincinnati or Columbus— 
price about $1 per pound—imported seed.—Eps. 





_ ~-+2eoeo 
(<> There is a farm in Standish, Maine, consisting 
of eight acres, including yards, buildings, &c., from 
which were gathered, last fall, 1,750 bushels of ap- 


| ples. 
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The Euglish Ciod Crushe 
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r, Much Wanted in Ohio. 





In describing the above machine, in our paper of 


December 15, last year, we spoke of its importance as 
a means of preparing lands for drill sowing of wheat; 


and since reading the chapter on drills and drill cul- 
ture in our last paper, several of our subscribers have 
told us that it is impossible for them to adopt the drill 


system of sowing until they can obtain the clod crusher; 


as itis notin their power, in ordinary seasons, to make 
their clay soils sufficiently fine for the use of the drill, 
without some more effective machinery for the pur- 
pose than they now possess. 

The greater portion of the best wheat soils in Ohio 
are of a clayey nature, and with our hot sun, and lia- 
bilitv to drouth, it is rare that wheat can be sown with 
a drill without much extra labor in rolling end harrow- 


ing to reduce the olods; and in very many cases it is 
impossible to use the drill at all, or to get in the seed 
in any way without much loss to the crop from this 


source. 
On Saving Seed Corn. 
sut few farmers justly calculate the extent to which 
their crops are affected by the seed. “ Like begets 
like,” “As we sow so we reap,” 


are old aphorisms 
partaking of both sound and practical philosophy. 
we sow imperfect seed we may expect to reap imper- 
fection, with a decrease in quality in a just ratio from 


present organic defects—whilst if we sow perfect seed 


we may expect to reap greater perfection, increased in 


the same ratio as the deterioration of the former. 
Now, to the thoughtful and practical farmer, this is 
a consideration worthy of experimenting, in order to 
determine the true results. _ 

To secure good seed corn and improve the quality, 
quantity, and time of ripening, try the following : 

In the fall, when your corn is ripening, go through 
the field and pluck from the stalks such ears as are the 
earliest—being already ripe—also having in view those 
stalks bearing the largest and most ears. 
nished yourself with a sufficient quantity for seed, place 
it in some dry situation, that the cob may become 
completely dry, as that will keep it from freezing in 
the winter, which, of a certainty, if allowed to do, will 
destroy its power of germinating. In this situation 


it 
it 


+ eee 


If 


Having fur- | 


We repeat, therefore, that in our opinion there is no 
one implement or machine so much wanted in Ohio, 

,at this time, as “ Crosshill’s Improved Clod Crusher,” 
and if there is no farmer or mechanic of sufficient en- 
terprise and means to import one of these machines 
for a pattern, the State Board of Agriculture ought at 
once to devote some of their funds to this object. 
What say you, wheat farmers? Suppose you instruct 
~our delegates to agitate this subject at the coming 
innual meeting of the Board. 

Deep and fine tillage is now admitted to be the ground 
work of improved agriculture. This is more important 
than all the other appliances that science or art has 
yet discovered. Hence we claim that the introduction 
of machines to facilitate thorough tillage, is of more 
importance at the present time than improved cattle 
or even chemical analyses, which absorb most of the 
attention and the funds of county and State Agricul- 
‘tural Societies. 
may be allowed toremain until spring, when on remo 
ving the husk, it will be found in the most perfect state 
of preservation, and seldom, if ever, to fail in the 
germ. 

Experiment thus for several successive years, and if 
there is no marked improvement in your corn, both as 
regards quality, and quantity, record it as a deviation 

| from a known law of nature. AGRICOLA. 
Roseland, Cambria Co., Pa.. Aug., 1852. 
om nr 

AGRICULTURE AT THE SEAT OF GovERNMENT.—Four- 
fifths of the active population of the United States are 
| employed in the cultivation of the soil. Yetinarecent 

| speech in Congress, by Hon. E. Newton, of Ohio, he 
says the Agricultural Department of the United States 
is “ pent up in the cellar of the Patent Office, and cannot 
he found at mid-day without a candle,” while despotic 
Russia boasts an Agricultural Institution with forty 
college buildings, occupying three thousand acres of 
land, and attended by several thousand students. 

-27eo* _ 

Cost or Manvre.—It is said that the amount of gu- 
ano annually used in Great Britain, for the last five 
years, has cost two million pounds sterling, or about 
{ten millions of dollars. 
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Woolman’s Improved Farm Gate. 


The above engraving is a representation of a Farm 
Gate patented by Exocnh Wootman, of Damascoville, | 
Mahoning county, Ohio. The following description is | 
copied from the Ohio Farmer. 

The principal improvement consists in its being so 
constructed that a person in a carriage or on horse- 
back, can pass through it without alighting. On ap- 
proaching from either way, the person takes hold of a 
rope, which hangs over the centre of the road, and 
pulls gently for a short time and the gate comes open 
and fastens itself—and then in driving a carriage or 
wagon through, one of the wheels run over a trigger 
fixed on the ground, which unfastens it, when it imme- 
diately shuts and fastens itself again. The only dif- 


ference in passing a person on horseback, is this—In 
pulling the rope to open the gate, care must be taken 
not to pull it far enough to allow it to fasten itself.— 


| but by pulling it about two-thirds of the way open, the 


horseman can easily pass through before it shuts itself 
again. 

The machinery by which these movements are per- 
formed, is simple, and not liable to get out of repair, 


| and the whole structure is substantial and durable, and 


will, no doubt, commend itself to the favorable notice, 
of those for whose convenience it is intended. A mo- 
del of this gate was presented for examination at the 
World’s Fair, in London, and received from the com- 
mittee a very favorable notice. 


—_—— eo ow > ed 


Use of Coal Ashes. 


Eprtors Onto Cuttivator : Noticing in your paper, 
some time since, an inquiry respecting coal ashes, I 
thought a short account of my observation and experi- 
ence in the use of that article, might be acceptable. | 
On removing from Pennsylvania to Ohio, at an early 
age, with my father, our first location was near Flush- | 
ing, Belmont county. The farm he bought was mod- 
erately hilly, had been badly farmed, and some of it, | 
pretty well worn. On the 16th of 6th mo., (June,) 
1832, he took possession. The corn had been planted 
late, not yet worked, was small and yellow, requiring | 
immediate and prompt attention. The first remedy | 
suggesting itself to the practical eye of my father, was 
energetic and careful working. This was applied. | 
But here was a large pile of stuff, the remains of bitu- 
minous coal: what was this good for? By way of ex- 
periment, even at this late season, a portion was ap- 
plied to the hill of a small patch of the sickly corn, | 
With a favorable result. This gave the idea that it| 
was something worth. Next year, contrary to the ad- | 
vice of a worthy old farmer and near neighbor, deep 
plowing was resorted to; the ground tolerably well| 
prepared and planted. Next the coal ashes were sift-| 
ed through a common wheat riddle, hauled to the field,| 
carried in baskets, and a small paddle or handfull ap- | 
plied to the hill. Finger-sore and leg-weary, I often | 
wished that father thought it of less value. Not being | 
much of a chemist, I do not pretend to know what its 
properties are; but that it was coal ashes, is certain,| 
and the result was, a much more green, luxuriant | 
growth of corn, than where it was not applied. 

This practice was followed up year after year with 
profit, as we thought, almost equaling that derived from 
plaster. In time we discontinued distributing by the | 
handful, and took to spreading it broadcast. It also 


|in the end of June. 


gave good satisfaction when spread on clover lands, 
and we think will richly repay the trouble of hauling 
one or two miles, to spread on limestone soils, such as 
that was. Uncre Ben. 
Union Co., O., 1852. 
.s6e-+ 


Mildew on Grapes in France. 


We extract from the London Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
the following interesting observations on the Grape 
Mildew, translated from the official reports of 1851, 
from several of the vine-growing districts : 

M. Bonseax, chemist, Chambery, (Sept. 15, 1851.) 
reports that the disease has appeared in several parts 
of Savoy, after the unfavorable weather experienced 
The Vines of Italy, Switzerland 
and France, have been attacked by it; and likewise 


| those throughout the whole of the Duchy of Parma, 


where it has extended its ravages to other kinds of 
fruits. Itisstated that the disease has chiefly attacked 
the Vines against walls and trellises, the low Vines 
being generally free from it. The diseased bunches 
are usually those that are the most sheltered, or those 
that are hid under the foliage; such as are well ex- 
posed to air and light are m ystly safe. 

According to M. Bonjean, the mildew envelopes the 
berry with a close net-work, paralyses the air vessels 


or closes them hermetically, thue stopping their double 


function of inhalation and exhalation, so that the 


berry, containing a very acid juice, becomes wrinkled, 
dried up, and veritably in a state of asphyxia. 

With reference to this opinion, M. Fourcault re- 
marked that the asphyxia here described was evidently 
analogous to that which he could produce at will in 
birds and beasts by means of various impermeable 
substances applied to the skin, He adds, that he 
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agre M. Bonjean in attributing the Grape dis- 
to atmospheric vicissitudes, which have exercised 
an injurious influence on the whole plant, and espe- 
cially on the fruit. He is of opinion that in conse- 
quence of this disturbing influence, the altered 
tions by the skin give rise to, or form a et ing 
medium for the mildew ; ; and that this unctuous coat- 
ing is mechanically opposed to the double phenomenon 
of inhalation and exhalation, of endosmose and exos- 
mose, so indispensable to the vital movement. 

In the “ Comptes Rendus,” December Ist, 1851, the 


secre- 


principal varieties of Vines are noticed in regard to 
their aptitude for resisting the disease, in a communi- 
cation by M. Bouchardat. The following general 


results are extracted from a table comprehending 

upwards of 2000 observations made among the 

Vines in the Luxembourg. 

It appears that there are certain groups of which all 
varieties have been strongly attacked by the 

others have been comparatively spared; but 
is remarkable that the natural groups, formed 
portant characters, such as those of the Muscats 

Chasselas, Teinturiers, have been attacked in a uniform 


collec- 


ns ot 


aisease ; 


manner ; whilst the less natural groups, such as those 
of the Rineaux, Gouais, Savignons, present some 


} 


remarkable anomalies. 

All the varieties belonging to the extensive group 
of Muscats are very strongly attacked. The gri 
the Chasselas, so rich in varieties, does not afford a 
single fortunate exception; from whatever country 
they may have been derived, not one has been spared. 
The varieties comprised in the important group of 
Malvaises, which have come from all the Vine coun- 
tries of Europe, are all attacked. The Teinturiers are 
cultivated in perhaps the greatest number of localities; 
the varieties of these in the Li 


1D of 
lf I 


ixembourg are much 


diseased. The Folles blanches, which afford the 
brandies of Chi irente have been severely attacked. 
The Aramons, and the Terets-bourets, constituting 


some of the most productive new sorts of Vines in the 
uth of France, have not esc aped. The greater part 
of the Clairettes, and Pic pouille s, whether of French 
or other origin, have been severely attacked. Am ne 
the groups of varieties cultivated in the middle of 
France, there are several of which every individual 
variety is affected. The Gamais have suffered much, 
ially the Liverdun, Plant de la dole, Gros 
Plant. 

We now come to the Vines which furnish the most 
distinguished wines of France. Among these the 
Pineaux occupy the first rank. They yield the fine 
wines of Burgundy and Champagne, and contribute to 
he ot ten the quali ty of the wines of many celebrated 
vineyards. Almo st every variety of this group has 
} severely attacked. The Franc Pineau noir, 
from Burgundy, nego ny wr other provinces, has 


suffered much ; but the plant designated Pineau Noir 
de Bourgogne, {the true old Black Burgundy] 
paratively free from disease. e 
which fu 
} 


espec and 


en 


is com- 
Some of the varieties 
furnish the principal wines of Bordeaux have 
pen par tially spared. The Carmenet has resisted the 
The Sauvignons and the Cots have been 
but partially affected ; these are much cultivated in 
the Gironde and in some other parts of France ; 
y afford a wine of a good ordinary quality. Most 
of the varieties which yield the esteemed wines of the 
Pyrenes or of the } Mediterranean, have been severely 
attacked. Those of the region which have been 
comparati ively spared, are the Te srets and the Novaros. 
The Hermitage Vines,Grosse and Petite Sirrah, Grosse 
and Petite Roussane, have been much affected: the 
Marsanne is comparatively free, as is likewise the 
de la Cate-Rétie. L’Ower du Rhine 
has suffered but little. The Riesling, on 
the contrary, has been seriously attacked; and this 


attack. 


and 
t 


Grosse Serine 
( lwe rt] 
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is the case with the greater part of the numerous 
varieties in the collection of the Luxembourg, fro 
Hungary, Spain, and Italy. Amongst the varieties 
these that have suffered the least may be mentioned 
the Dolcets, du Piémont, the Rosza Sz6lo, and the 
Voros S26]. But it is only in the collection received 
from America that varieties entirely 
are to be 
valuable. 


ym 


o 


free from disease 
found ; and unfortunately they are the least 


| We should be pleased to learn whether the Cataw- 
ba grape has been tested in France.—Eds. O. Cult. | 

M. Bouchardat conclud les that the disease of the 
Vine is not caused by an Acarus; that the hypothesis 
according to which the origin of the evil is attributed 
to the Oidium Tuckeri, is that which best agrees with 
facts. The renovation of the Vines, as it is practised 
in many vineyards in the department of Marne, is } he 
most proper mode of culture for preventing the disease; 
and the mode of layering recommended by M. Pr range 
will doubtless give good results. The French Vines 
which have been least affected belong to the group of 
Cots and to that of the Sauvignons. 

a adidas 
From the Genesee Farmer, for August. 
Notes on Strawberries. 

For the benefit of those of the readers of the Farmer 
who are desirous of information on fruits, we jot down, 
while fresh on the mind, the result of another year’s 
experience. 


First among the fruits of the season comes the 


strawberry. The culture of this fruit is every year 
attracting more attention; around Rochester it is 
assuming considerable importance ; several large 


in their abund- 
r will be soon, 


market plantations are already pouring 
ance. The ——— is that Rocheste 
if it be not already, the best supplied town in the U 

States with this delicious fruit. We are quite confi- 
dent that now, in point of quality, the strawberries of 
the Rochester markets compare favorably with those 
f other places ; but there is yet great room for im- 
provement. Our growers generally take good care of 
their plantations the first or second year, and produce 
splendid crops; but the third, and after, the beds get 
old, the ground all covered, and the fruit runs down to 
the miserable market size. But purchase rs are learn- 
ing to buy and eat, as we learn to cultivate ; they are 
becoming more difficult to please and more disc ‘rimi- 
nating in their prices, so that by and by cultivators 
will discover that it will not pay to be slov enly. 

Cincinnati has almost a “ world-wide” strawberry 
fame. Her cultivators have penetrated so deeply into 
its interesting philosophy, that the most learned among 
the modern Athenians, with all their pomological wis- 
dom, can not get along without an occasional lecture 
from them. They have been pioneers in the exten- 
sive culture of the strawberry, and have promulgated, 
in the face of stern opposition, some wholesome 
truths in regard to “stamens and pistils,” now very 
generally carried into practice. But, judging from 
samples sent this way the present season, and from 
reports of eye-witnesses, their strawberries are far 
behind those of Rochester, in point of size and beauty 
at least. We have been looking over the report of 
the fruit committee on their exhibition of the 3d and 
ith of June last, and find that McAvoy’s Superior, 
that last year received Mr. Longworth’s premium of 
$100, has been again awarded ‘the first premium as 
the best variety exhibited. Schniecke’s Pistillate is 
highly spoken of, and many new promising varieties 
are announced. 

The display made by the Genesee Valley Horticul- 
tural Society on the ‘ 25th and 26th of June last, has 
perhaps never been surpassed, if equalled, in this 
country. R. G. Pardee, Esq., of Palmyra, exhibited 
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about forty varieties ; several others, from twelve to 
twenty varieties each. From among these, the fruit 
committee, consisting of practical cultivators and 
critical judges, awarded both the first and second 
premiums to Burr’s New Pine, “placing flavor and 
productiveness before size.” 

This would seem to answer the question, What is 


the best strawberry grown around Rochester! For| Early Scarlet. 


several years—indeed, ever since its introduction—the 
Burr's New Pine has been acknowledged to be one of 
the finest flavored fruits that has been grown or ex- 
hibited here. No fruit ever acquired such a popularity 
in so shorta time. But it is worthy of it. The plant 
is hardy and productive; the fruit large, handsome, 
and good. The fruit committee of the Albany and 
Rensselaer Hort. Society awarded to it the first premium 
both last year and this. The report this year reads 
thus : 

“For the best and finest flavored variety, to Joel 
Rathbone, for Burr’s New Pine—beautiful specimens 
—S. 

“For the second best and second finest flavored 
variety, to C. P. Williams, for Hovey’s Scedling—very 
large and beautiful specimens—$1. 

“The committee, in awarding this premium, wish 
to remark, that notwithstanding they think the flavor 
of Burr’s New Pine more delicate and delicions than 
that of any other variety exhibited, still it is not con- 
sidered by them as beautiful, as hardy, or as prolific, 
as the Ilovey’s Seedling, and consequently not so de- 
sirable for cultivation on a large scale.” 

At Rochester the New Pine is generally considered 
More productive than Hovey’s. We have not seen a 
crop that would form an exception to this. 

The Large Early Scarlet is another sort that stands 
well with the growers here ; it never disappoints. Our 
committee report it “ early, productive, and a valuable 
fertilizer.” We have never known it to fail to yield 
a good crop, and it is patient under bad treatment— 
doing well where others would die out. If we were 
to be confined to one variety, we should venture to 
choose this. 

Hovey’s Seedling is popular here and everywhere, on 
account of its great size and beauty. In size espe- 
cially it surpasses al] others except the British Queen, 
but it is by no means a great bearer in the gardens of 
this part of the country, whatever it may be elsewhere. 
It is more variable in this respect, too, than many 
others. This season the crop here has not been so 
good as usual. We went some twenty-five miles al- 
most on purpose to see a bed of this variety, from 
which great things were expected, but we found it a 
total failure. We saw a large plantation of the most 
luxuriant plants, rejoicing in the most generous treat- 
ment, but not a perfect berry was to be seen. The 
cultivator is renowned in the art of producing wonder- 
ously large strawberries, but this time he made a sad 
failure. He is said to belong to the “ old school,” and 
is therefore an unbeliever in “ stamens and pistils”— 
the necessity of providing a fertilizer. This must be 
the cause of his failure ; and it has probably cured him 
of his unbelef, for we saw where fresh rows of stami- 
nate flowered plants had been not long planted near 
the Hovey’s. We think if he had planted his fertili- 
zers at the proper time, he would have had really a 
model strawberry bed. 

The Boston Pine (Hovey’s) is falling in estimation 
here. It is a prolific, good kedrwmey, needs good 
soil and first rate cultivation. When the plants grow 
old, and the ground nearly covered with runners, it is 
worthless. But it is worth good culture ; and its fall- 
ing off is more the fault of our cultivators than of the 
plant. It requires to be kept in “hills,” free from 
runners, and in rich soil. 
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productive, and particularly good for preserving.— 
Burr’s Ohio Mammoth is a very large and productive 
variety, light colored like the New Pine, but of rather 
indifferent flavor. Jowa—medium size, a great bearer, 
and of medium flavor; plant hardy and vigorous. This 
is used by some as a fertilizer, and answers well for 
this purpose ; but for this region we prefer the Larg 
Lizzie Randolph is a large, handsome 
berry ; plants vigorous, and bear well; but, as far as 
we have seen, of poor flavor and quality. Blac 
Prince generally bears an excellent crop with us. 
Many admire its peculiar, rich, mahogony color. The 
flavor this season, when fully ripe, was fine. On the 
whole, we put this among the best sorts. We see it 
hes figured largely at the Kentucky exhibitions. 
Bishop's Oran JE and Crimson Of ne are two old varie- 
ties that always yield well, and the fruit is of good 
quality ; size medium. Burr’s Scarlet Melting is a 
medium sized, tender fruit, and an immense bearer. 
Jenny’s Seedling is a large, fine variety, that we think 
will prove valuable. 

British Queen.—This magnificent English fruit, the 
queen of all straw berries, does not aucceed well in 
this country ; we have not seen a good specimen this 
year. It is almost abandoned; but we learn from the 
Horticulturist for July, that Dr. Hull, of Newburgh, 
has succeeded in raising a magnificent crop—Mr. 
Downing says, “ much the finest flavored and most 
beautiful laree strawberries that he has seen grown in 
this country. The color is darker, and they appear to 
have attained a perfection of quality never reached in 
England.” We would cheerfully travel from Roches- 
ter to Newburg to see better “ British Queens” than 
we have seen in England. 

Our seedling Genesee has sustained itself well; the 
crop this season was the best on our grounds. We 
know of no other variety that shows better in the bed; 
the fruit is so uniform, of a fine, clear, red color, and 
stands well up. It must become a valuable market 
sort, deficent in fine flavor. 

Monroe Scarlet and Orange Prolific are both valua- 
ble seedlings of ours, great bearers and hardy. Our 
neighbors, Messrs. Bissell & Hooker, have also some 
seedlings that promise well. 


ific 








We imported, last season, some six or eight famous 
new English sorts, but none of them have yet pro- 
duced a crop to judge from or pass an opinion upon, 
except the Bicton Pine. This is a large, beautiful, 
high flavored berry, exceedingly fragrant; white, 
slightly tinged with rose. It bears well, and is really 
a novel and interesting acquisition. 

If we live till next year, we hope to be able to 
record successful from Walker’s Seedling, 
Moyamensing, McAvoy’s No. 1 and No. 12, Schneike’s 
Hermaphrodite, and many other native and foreign 
sorts that we shall have in a full bearing state. 


results 
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Noticing that Mr. Southworth, of Penfield, (who 
you will remember was awarded our Society’s first 
premium for Burr’s New Pine strawberry,) was bring- 
ing large quantities of strawberries daily to market, I 
requested him to report his success in his first attempt 
at raising this fine fruit. His land is of a sandy loam, 
and he says that the frost never throws out the roots, 
by which they so often perish. Last season he planted 
out five-eighths of an acre of the vines of Early Scar- 
let, Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, and Alpine. 
His Scarlets produced early and well, and his entire 
crop he estimated at 2000 quarts, which he sold in 
our market at $265. He has taken up his Alpine, 
and planted the same ground and half an acre more 


|with Burr’s New Pine, which he says bears double 


Burr’s Rival Hudson is valued here as being very | what the Hoveys do.—Jas. H. Warts, in Gen. Far. 
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COLUMBUS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1852. 


Orr To THE State Farr !—This number of our pa- 
per is issued 2 or 3 days before its date on account of 
the Fair. This will account for the omission of sev- 
eral articles designed for its columns. 

We shall expect to see a large portion of our read- 
ers assembled at Cleveland, as we are sure there will 
be an immense gathering of the enterprising and in- 
telligent farmers of Ohio, with such a display of their 
products as Fine not been equalled. We hope the skies 
may be propitious, and that nothing may occur to mar 
the success and enjoyment of the occasion. 

RariLroap ARRANGEMENTS.—The C. C. & C. R.R. 
Co. announce that they will run three trains each way 
daily, between Columbus and Cincincinnati—at the 
same hours as heretofore, only adding passenger cars 
to the freight train, as follows : 


1. Mail Train leaves Columbus at 6 A. M.., stop- 
ping at - the intermediate places, and arrives - 
Cleveland at1, P. M. 

2. Express Train \eaves Columbus at 11.40, A. M. 


—only taking Fair passengers from and to Col sand ls 


and Shelhy, to accommodate passengers from the other 
1 } } 


railroads, and arrives at Cleveland at 5.25 P. M. 

3. Freight and Passenger Train leaves Columbus at 
8.30, P. M., stopping at intermediate places and ar- 
rives at Cleveland at 8, A. M. 

Returning, the mail train leaves Cleveland at 2.30 


P.M., and arrives at Columbus at 9.30. Express leaves 
at 11, A. M., arrives at Columbus at 5,P.M. Freight 
and Pass. leaves at 6.30, P. M., arrives at Columbus 
at5,A.M. The time of passing each place on the 
line is the same for each train as has been heretofore. 

The rate of fare from the 13th to the 18th of Sept. 
inclusive, to Cleveland and back, is half the usual first 
class fare. The agents at each station are furnished 
with tickets for the occasion, and passengers must pro- 
cure tickets before going aboard the cars. Stock and 
other articles for exhibition, carried free, as stated in 
our last number. 

A Mass TemperRANcE CONVENTION is announced to 
be held during the days of the Fair at Cleveland, at 
which distinguished speakers from abroad will be 
present. 

The city council of Cleveland have enacted that no 
intoxicating liquors shall be sold within 80 rods of the 
show grounds during the Fair. 

fs> Lewis F. Allen, J. M. Sherwood, C. 
McElvain, T. S. r axon, and J. Butterfield are the del- 
egates appointed by the New York State Agricultural 
Society to attend the Ohio State Fair. Can any body 
inform us who are the delegates from Ohioto the New 
York and other State Fairs? 

We notice in the ae show bills 
he name of S. Mepary 
of members of the tom 


error of the printers, 





relating to the 
is omitted from the list 
Joard. Perhaps this is an 
as we have not heard of his res- 
the Board have not seen fit to publish 
much of their proceedings of late. 


jgnation: but 
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Lee, J. A. 
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Ouro Leaps THE Marcu i—We e have adi led ten or 
a dozen more to our listof Agricultural Fairsin this 
State ; and several we believe are still not reported— 
making in all Sixty or more! Nearly double the 
number announced in New York, which is the next in 
strength, and four times as many as in any other State 
in the Union. Wett pone Onto! 


L 


Slow.—The Indiana Farmer for Sept. 1, in giving 
te 


a list of State and County Fairs, names about fifty in 


New York and other States, but only one in Ohio. 
Put on your specs, brother Hottoway ! 
-~-—~eo + 
Tue Vermont State Farr is said to have been 


very largely attended, and the show of 
especially of horses and sheep, was exceedingly fine. 
Wm. H. Seward delivered the address. 

> We learn that several fine Morgan, and other 
H. irses, from the East, are to be exhibited at tne State 
Fair at Cleveland. 


- i 
furm stock, 


neat = 

Tue Frankirn County Farr is to be held (Oct. 7 
and 8,) at the grounds recently purchased by the So- 
ciety, called “ East Wood ”’—about two miles east of 
Columbus. We trust the farmers of the Capital coun- 
ty will do themselves credit on the occasion. A meet- 
ing of the friends of the Society is to be held in this 
city on the 25th inst. 

-2.0ee + 

Mr. BaTenam has promised to address the farmers 
of Preble county at their Fair next month—though 
he insists that public speaking is not in the line of his 
business or training. 

The Col. has just returned from a visit and a talk 
with the farmers at the Medina county Fair. No 
room for comments. 

-27eo + 
~ The time for holding the Clinton county Fair 
bes ‘be en postponed one week—to October 14, 15, 
and 16. 


(“ The exhibition of the Ohio Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute will open on Wednesday, the sixth day of Octo- 
ber, at Cincinnati. 

+*-7e7o* 

A Report of the premiums awarded at the New 
York trial of Reapers and other machines has not yet 
been published. The premiums were to have been 
awarded at the State Fair at Utica, the past week. 
We notice that very favorable mention is made in the 
papers of Burrall’s and one or two other Reapers 
which were not present at the Ohio trial. 


Rearinc Macutnes In Encianp.—It is stated that 
1500 reaping machines have been made and sold in 
England during the past year—a majority of them 
pattern. 

260 = 
Tue Horticutturist, for September, contains the 
announcement that no suspension of the work will 
{ensue from the loss of its lamented editor. It will be 
conducted by the publisher, Luther Tucker, Esq., until 
suitable arrangements can be made. 


Srrawserries should be planted this month, if the 
ground is not too dry; and if not done before the 
middle of October we prefer to wait till spring. After 
planting in the fall the surface of the ground should 
be covered an anch thick with tan- bark or saw- dust 
See article, in another column, on varieties, &c. 

~2eer 

A Goon Cow.—A correspondent informs us of a 
half Durham cow, belonging to J. A. Jonnson, of Blan- 
chester, Clinton county, from which has been made 
48 Ibs. good butter in 21 days ; the cow having only 
pasture feed. This is decidedly better than the cow 


| of our Miami friend. 
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State Fairs for 1852. 


Vermont, at Rutland ....seccesceoececees Sept. 1,2, 3 
Ky. Agr & Mech. Association, Eminence, 

‘Henry COUR cc ccccceccoescccccscesces Ut. 5, 6, 7 
New York. at Utica...ccscccceccccceseeeesept. 7, 8, 9,10 
Am. Pomological Congress, at Philadelphia “ 13 
Ohio, at Cleveland...,ccccccccscccccccee. “ 15, 16,17 
Michigan, at Detroit... .ccccccccccccsecee “ 22, 23, 24 
Canada West, at Toronto...ccccccecccece “ 21 to 24 
Indiana, at Indianapolis...cccceseeeeeeeesOctober 19, 20, 21 
Pennsylvania, at Lancaster..ccccccesccees 20, 21, 22 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukie..cccscccsccescce “ 6, 7, 8 
New a SR aac ale ee 6s  & 
Georgi... scccccccccccccccccsccccccccs 18 to 23 
Maryland, : at Baltimore.cccccccccccccccce “ %%, 27, 28,29 
American Institute, at New York.....eeee “ 5 

“ ss Exhibition of Stock... “ 19, 20, 21 
--—7eoe + 


County Agric ultural Fairs in Ohio for 1852 
Ashland, - - - Hayesville, - - Sept. 30 & Oct. i 
Athens, - - Athens, - - - October 14, 15. 
Ashtabula, - - Jefferson, - - September 28, 29. 
Belmont,- - - St. Clairsville, - October 19, 20. 
Hamilton, - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Brown, - - - Georgetown, - October 6, 7, 8. 
Carroll, - - - Carrollton, - - October 19, 20. 
Clark & Madison, London,- - + October 6, 7, 8. 
Clermont, - - Batavia, - - - Sept. 29to Oct. 2 
Clinton,- - - Wilmington, - October 14,15, 16. 
Coshocton, - - Coshocton, - - Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Champaign,- - Urbana, - - - Octol yer 13, 14. 
Columbiana, - New Lisbon, - October 13, 14. 
Cuyahoga, - - Cleveland, - - October 6, 7. 
Crawford, - - Bucyrus, - - - October 14, 15. 
Franklin, - - Columbus, - - October 7,8 
Fairfield,- - - Lancaster, - - October 14, 15. 
Gallia, - - + Gallipolis, - - October 21, 22. 
Geauga, - - Burton, - - - September 7 & 8. 
Greene,- - - Xenia, - - - 
Guernsey, - - Cambridge, - - October 14, 15. 
Hancock,- - - Findlay, - - - October 15, 16. 
Holmes, - - Millersburg,- - October 14, 15. 
Huron and Erie, Norwalk, - - October 5, 6, 7. 
Hardin, - - - Kenton, - - 
Highland, - ~=- Hillsborough, 
Jefferson,- - - Steubenville, 
Knox, - - - Mt. Vernon, - 
Licking, - - - Newark, - - 
Lorain, - - - Elyria, - - 
Logan, - - - Bellefontaine, 
Miami, - - - Troy, - - - 
Muskingum,- - Putnam, - - 
Mahoning, - - Canfield, - - October 5, 6. 
Medina, - - - Medina, - - - September 8, 9. 
Meigs, - - - Rock Spr’g Hotel,September 30. 
Mercer, - - - Celina, - - - October 28. 
Morrow,- - - ——— - October 5, 6. 
Monroe, - - Woodsfield, - - October 7, 8. 
Montgomery, - Dayton,- - - October 5. 
Morgan,- - - McConnellsville, October 5, 6. 
Preble, - - - Eaton, - - - Oct. 15. 
Perry,- - - - Somerset, - - October 8, 9. 
Portage, - - - Ravenna, - 
Richland, - - Mansfield, - 
Ross, - - - Chillicothe, - 
Seneca, - - - Tiffin, - - - 
Shelby, - - - Sidney, - - 
Stark,- - - - Canton,- - - 
Summit,- - - ——- - - 
Scioto, - - 
Trumbull, - - 
Tuscarawas, - 
Union, - - 
Vinton, - - - 
Washincton, 
Wayne,- - - 
Wood, - - 
Warren,- - 


Butler, ° z e 


- October 14, 15. 


- October 14, 15. 
- October 6, 7. 

- October 5, 6, 7. 
- October 21, 22. 
- October 14, 15. 


October 8, 9. 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 


October 7, 8. 

October 6 & 7. 

- Portsmouth, - - October 7, 8. 
Warren, - - - September 8,9. 

- Canal Dover, - October 14, 15. 

- Marysville, - - October 21. 
McArthur, - - October 5. 

- Marietta, - - October 14, 15. 
Wooster,- - - October 5, 6. 

- Perrrysburg, - October 6, 7. 

- Lebanon,- - - September 22, 2 





October 13, 14, 15. 


- September 29, 30. 
- September 21, 22. 


September 29, 30. 


- September 29, 30. 
- September 23, 24. 


- September 28, 29. 
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List of New Patents, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
August 24th, 1852 
[From THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.] 

Ox Yoxes—By Ezra Hough, of St. Johnsville, N. 
Y.: I do not claim the slides, independently of their 
connection, as they have been previ: any used ; but I 
claim the connecting of the slide, in which the bows 
are secured by means of the chains and reds, the 
chains passing over the pulleys, by which neither of 
the slides nor bows can be moved laterally without 
communicating a ccrresponding opposite motion to the 
other, thus keeping the oxen at all times at equal dis- 
tances from the centre of the yoke, the chains, "rods, 
and pulley arranged as described, or in any other man- 
ner substantially the same. 

Scytue Fastenincs—By Alpheus Kimball, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass.: I claim to make the fastening bolt of the 
toe act against the side of the toe, or laterally against the 
shank, in combination with making it, or the bolt and 
shank, with the peculiar curved projection and recess, 
and the flattened face stirrup, or confining contrivance 
of the heel of the shank, so as to allow of the lateral 
position of the heel being changed or varied, as speci- 
fied, whereby the angle of the shank part of the snath 
and of the blade, may not only be varied to any 
extent within certain limits, but the toe of the shank, 
as usually made, confined down by other means than 
that which operates to secure the shank (at its heel) 
to the snath. 

Civer Mitts—By Jarvis Case, of Selma, Ohio: I 
claim the employment of the revolving crushing cylin- 
der or roller, with grooves eut in its periphery, the mo- 
vable feeding slats or radial cogs, the eccentric rings 
or plates, and the scrapers, the whole being construct- 
ed, arranged and operating in the manner substantial- 
ly for the purpose set forth. 

Grain anp Grass Harvesters—By Daniel Fitz- 
gerald & J. H. Smith, of New York City : e claim, 
first, the construction of the floor in the centre, upon 
which a man may stand to gather the grain. 

Second, the construction of the rim, to which the 
knives are attached, for the purpose of giving the buts 
of the grain a bed to stand upon, while being carried 
through the channel to the centre. 

Third, the constructing a spiral channel within the 
guards, for the purpose of gathering the grain within 
the central space. 

Compositions FoR Preservinc Butter—By L. De 
Coru, of Cincinnati, Ohio: I claim the preservation of 
fresh butter, for any length of time, as described, using 
for that purpose the aforesaid chemical compound, or 
its equivalent, substantially in the manner and for the 
purpose set forth. 

Neck Yoke or Horses—By C. L. Rawdon, of Bris- 
tol, Ohio: I claim the spiral springs, operated by the 
rods giving extension and contraction to the yoke, in 
the manner and for the purpose set forth. 

vers rxs—By Rufus Maxwell, of Lewis County, Va.: 
I claim, first, the forcing of the milk through a rack, 
by revolving the churn in an orbit, without turning it 
on axis. 

Second, the bow and rods connected together as 
described. 

+ 2eeF 

Fiaxseep.—Upwards of 75,000 bus she ls of flaxseed 
have been brought to this market within the last three 
weeks. The new crop of seed is abundant and the 
quality good. The ruling price at this date is 87 cents 
per bushel. From present prospects, it is believed 
that not less than a quarter of a million of dollars will 
be paid for flaxseed at this point, during the present 
season. Nearly all the seed brought here is used by 
our manufacturers. — Dayton Gaz. 
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Poultry Shows at Cle 


Our friend, P. Metenpy, Esq., of Mount Healthy, in- 
forms us thatthat there will be a fine display of fancy 
poultry, from around Cincinnati,at the State Fair. We 
also learn that quite a number of amateurs, from Por- 
tage and other Counties on the Reserve, will be on 
hand with tal. specimens of Shanghaes, Cochin Chinas, 
Chittagongs, &c.; and several breeders from other 


States, bordering on Lake Erie, have promised to be | 
It has been suggested that a meeting of | 
Poultry Fanciers should be held during the Fair, to | 


present: 


take measures for a State Poultry Exhibition in Ohio, 
the present fall. : 

Mr. Mevenpy informs us that the “ Western Poultry 
Association’ 
that their fall exhibition will be held at Cincinnati, on 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th, of October. Having been 
honored with an election to honorary membership, we 
shall, of course, be on hand with the loudest crower 
from our domain ! 

Tt 
Annual Exhibition at Boston the past week. It was 
expected to be a very grand affair, as the hen fever ra- 
ges without abatementin those parts. 
land Cultivator speaks of roosters weighing nearly 13 


lbs. and hens 10 Ibs., and selling at about the same | 


price each as is paid for first rate cows! 
Mr. Freeman, of Schoolcraft, Michigan, in a recent 


- 


Suare or a Scytne.—H. Cuarin, of Medina county, | 
objects to the shape of a scythe as indicated by a circle | 
(See O. Cult. | 


upon a wall with chalk in the hand. 
Aug. 1, p. 229.) He says: “I think they should be 
more crooked towards the point, and straighter at the 
heel than they usually are. The point has further to 
travel, and unless more crooked than the heel, it has 
more than an equal share of the grass to cut. The 
scythe should be so formed, hung, and swung, as that 


=»? 


the heel part will cut the greater part of the right | 


hand two-thirds of the swath, and the point the left 
third. 


THorovucH-prep Hocs—We have a communication 


from Isaac Topp, of Wakeman, Huron County, in 
which he informs us that he has choice breeds of hogs 
of several varieties, which he calls Norfolk, Fine 
Rind, Orterdale, and Byfield, which have been bred from 
stock imported from Europe twenty years ago, and 
kept pure. 


Tue AMERICAN VETERINARY JoURNAL having com- 
pleted its first year, has suspended. 
this, as Dr. Dapp furnished a good Journal, and such 
a work ought to be kept up. 


> now numbers about 300 members, and | 


he New England Poultry Society held their Fourth | 


The New Eng- | 


We are sorry for | 


veland and Cincinnati. 


| communication to the Ohio Farmer, speaking of differ- 


ent breeds of poultry, says: “I am becoming more 
and more in favor of the Cochin China fowl! as layers, 
setters and mothers. The chicks are hardy, but do not 
crow as fast as the Shanghaes. 

| ‘JT have no cocks that are old enough and in pro- 
per condition to weigh to show the weight of the 
breed. 

“ However you desire information for your readers, 
and I will give you the weight of some of mine, and 
if any breeder can beat them under the same circum- 
| stances, please let me know and I will pay a big price 
for some of the stock. 

“Shanghae cock, eleven months old, 9} pounds, 
Shanghae pullet of same litter, seven pounds and elev- 
en ounces. This pullet hatched a litter of chicks ten 
days since, and is now laying daily. Shanghae cock 
chick, 3 months old to a day, weighs four pounds eight 
ounces, seven others of same litter quite as large. 
These chicks are closely yarded, which affects their 
growth, and causes them to break down on their legs. 
| I find some younger ones, running out, are gaining on 
them in size and hardiness. 

“ Should I be deprived of the blooded fowls, be as- 
sured I would not bother with the Dung hill stock. I 
am every day more convinced of the great superiority 
of improved poultry.” 
soo . 

} From Allen's Rural Architecture. 


| 


Ventilation of ILouses. 

Pure Arr, and enough of it, is the cheapest bless- 
ing one can enjoy ; and to deny one’s self su indis- 
pensable an element of good health, is little short of 
criminal neglect, or the sheerest folly. Yet thousands 
who build at much needless expense, for the protection 
of their health and that of their families, as they al- 
| lege, and no doubt suppose, by neglecting the simplest 
of all contrivances, in the work of ventilation, invite 
disease and infirmity, from the very pains they so un- 
wittingly take to ward off such afflictions. 

A man, be he farmer or of other profession, finding 
himself prosperous in life, sets about the very sensible 
business of building a house for his own accommoda- 
tion. Looking back, perhaps, to the days of his boy- 
| hood, in a severe climate, he remembers the not very 
highly-finished tenement of his father, and the wide, 
open fireplace which, with its well piled logs, was 
scarcely able to warm the large living-room, where the 
family were wont to huddle in winter. He possibly 
remembers, with shivering sympathy, the sprinkling 
| of snow which he was accustomed to find upon his bed 

as he awaked in the morning, that had found its way 
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through the frail casing of his chamber window—but 
in the midst of all which he grew up with a vigorous 
constitution, a strong arm, and a determined spirit. 
He is resolved that Azs children shall encounter no such 
hardships, and that himself and his excellent helpmate 
shall suffer no such inconvenience as his own parents 
had done, who now perhaps, are enjoying a strong and 
serene old age, in their old-fashioned, yet to them not 
uncomfortable tenement. He therefore determines to 
have a snug, close house, where the cold cannot pene- 
trate. He employs all his ingenuity to make every 
joint an air-tight fit; the doors must swing to an air- 
tight joint; the windows set into air-tight frames; and 
to perfect the catalogue of his comforts, an air-tight 
stove is introduced into every occupied room which, 
perchance, if he can afford it, are further warmed and 
poisoned by the heated flues of an air-tight furnace in 
his air-tight cellar. In short, it is an air-tight concern 
throughout. His family breathe an air-tight atmos- 
phere; they eat their food cooked in an “ air-tight kitch- 
en witch,” of the latest “ premium pattern;” and thus 
they start, father, mother, children, all on the high 
road—if persisted in—to a galloping consumption, 
which sooner or later conducts them to an air-tight 
dwelling, not soon to be changed. If such melan- 
choly catastrophe be avoided, colds, catarrhs, head- 
aches, and all sorts of bodily afflictions shortly make 
their appearance, and they wonder what is the matter! 
They live so snug! their house is so warm! they sleep 
so comfortable! how can it be? True, in the morning 
the air of their sleeping-rooms feels close, but then if 
a window is opened it will chill the rooms, and that 
will give them colds. What can bethe matter? The 
poor creatures never dream that they have been breath- 
ing, for hour after hour, decomposed air, charged with 
poisonous gases, which cannot escape through the 
tight walls, or over the tight windows, or through the 
tight stoves, and thus they keep on in the sure course 
to infirmity, disease and premature death—all for the 
want of a little ventilation! Better, indeed, that in- 
stead of all this painstaking, a pane were knocked out 
of every window, or a panel out of every door in the 
house. 

We are not disposed to talk about cellar furnaces 
for heating a farmer’s house. They have little to 
do in the farmer’s inventory of goods at all, unless it 
be to give warmth to the hall—and even then a snug 
box stove, with its pipe passing into the nearest chim- 
ney is, in most cases, the better appendage. Fuel is 
usually abundant with the farmer; and where so, its 
benefits ars much better dispensed in open stoves or 
fireplaces, than in heating furnaces or “ air-tights.” 

* - * A farmer’s house should look 
hospitable as well as be hospitable, both outside and in; 
and the broadest, most cheerful look of hospitality 
within doors, in cold weather, is an open fire in the 
chimney fireplace, with the blazing wood upon it. 
There is no mistake aboutit. It thaws you out, if cold; 
it stirs you up, if drooping; and is the welcome, win- 
ning introduction to the good cheer that is to follow. 

* * * * * * * 

To be perfect in its ventilation, every room in the 
house, even to the closets, should be so arranged that 
a current of air may pass through, to keep it pure and 
dry. In living rooms, fresh air in sufficient quantity 
may usually be admitted through the doors. In sleep- 
ing rooms and closets, when doors may not be left 
open, one or more of the lower panels of the door may 
be filled by a rolling blind, opening more or less, at 
pleasure; or a square or oblong opening for that pur- 
pose, may be left in the base board, at the floor, and 
covered by a wire netting. And in all rooms, living 
apartments, as well as these, an opening of at least 
sixty-four square inches should be made in the wall, 
near the ceiling, and leading into an air flue, to pass, 


into the garret. Such opening may be filled by a 
rolling blind, or wire screen, as below, and closed or 
kept open at pleasure. Some builders prefer an air 
register to be placed in the chimney, over the fireplace 
or stove, near the ceiling; but the liability to annoy- 
ance, by smoke escaping through it into the room, if 
not thoroughly done, is an objection to this latter 
method, and the other may be made, in its construc- 
tion, rather ornamental than otherwise, in appearance. 
All such details as these should be planned when the 
building is commenced, so that the several flues may 
be provided as the building proceeds. In a stone or 
brick house, a small space may be left in the walls, 
against which these air registers may be required; and 
for inner rooms, or closets, they may pass off into the 
openings of the partitions, and so up into the garret; 
from which apertures of escape may be left, or made 
at the gables, under the roof, or by a blind in a win- 
dow. 

For the admission of air to the first floor of the 
house, a special opening through the walls, for that 
purpose, can hardly be necessary, as the doors leading 
outside are usually opened often enough for such ob- 
ject. One of the best ventilated houses we have ever 
seen, is that owned and occupied by Samuel Cloon, 
Esq., of Cincinnati. It is situated on his farm, three 
miles out of the city, and in its fine architectural ap- 
pearance and finished appointments, as a rural resi- 
dence and first-class farm house, is not often excelled. 
Every closet is ventilated through rolling blinds in the 
door panels; and foul air, either admitted or created 
within them, is passed off at once by flues near the 
ceiling overhead, passing into conductors leading off 
through the garret. 

Where chambers are carried into the roof of a house, 
to any extent, they are sometimes incommoded by the 
summer heat which penetrates them, conducted by the 
chamber ceiling overhead. This heat can best be 
obviated by inserting a small window at each opposite 
peak of the garret, by which the outside air can circu- 
late through, above the chambers, and so pass off the 
heated air, which will continually ascend. All this is 
a simple matter, for which any builder can provide, 
without particular expense or trouble. 


-—eoe + 

Anotuer Rat Trar.—Mr. John I. Vedder, of Sche- 
nectany, N. Y., has taken measures to secure a patent 
for a new and improved rat trap, one, it is said by some, 
that will make the rats scarce, wherever used. This 
rat trap not only makes the rat catch himself, but 
drown himself at the same time ; and more than that, 
he adds rat murder to suicide—for in the act of nicking 
his own fate, he re-sets the trap for another rat, with- 
out so much as leaving a solitary warning, like that 
which used to be on the old Schenectady canal packet, 
viz: “ Passengers are requested not to stand on deck 
under the penalty of being knocked down, killed, and 
drowned by the bridges.”—Soil of the South. 

_ eo? 

Moisture By Deer Piowine.—P. Morris says, in 
the Farm Journal, that he broke up a stiff sod for corn 
with a heavy plow drawn by four oxen. A subsoil 
plow, followed, running down six or seven inches 
deeper. The whole work was so thoroughly perform- 
ed, that a stick could be thrust down into the loose 
earth, in almost any part of the field, to a depth of fif- 
teen inches. The summer was excessively dry, pas- 
tures were burnt and bare, and tillage crops suffered 
severely. But the corn on the subsoiled land contin- 
ued green and luxuriant throughout the season. 

Goop Wueat.—T. J. Moore, near this place, sowed 
last fall, seven bushels of blue chaff wheat, and cut 
this harvest, 240 shocks—each shock making a bushel. 
This is really a specimen of good farming.—Tusca- 
rawas Advocate. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Our Correspondents. 

We are grateful to our correspondents for the in- 
terest t! 
the Cultivator. Scarcely a thought is expressed by 
one writer but meets a response from some other one, 
which she is also tempted to express, and thus the 
benefit is doubled. We hope many will follow the 


example of J. L., in the present number, and give us 
their own and their friend’s experience in preserving, 
pickling, cooking, &c. Mrs. Naish, who has again 


contributed a graceful and truthful poem to our col- 
umns, we had the pleasure of meeting while in Eng- 
land the past year, and her acquaintance we value 
highly. She is a highly intelligent and educated mem- 
ber of th ‘iety of Friends, and her labors for the 
cause of peace are indefatigable. 

(<- Immediately after the present number of this 
paper is issued, we shall leave home to visit Cleveland 
and attend the State Fair, where our friends who wish, 
can find us at Mr. John Stair’s, on Pittsburgh street. 

Mrs. Gage, we are happy to learn, is also intending 
to be present at the Fair. 

Se : 
Attendance of Ladies at Fairs. 

All who have been in the habit of attending either 
State or county Fairs, know that the number of wo- 
men in attendance always bears but a small ratio to 
that of men. We know it is often difficult for both 
parents to leave home at the same time, yet we fear 
they too often give such excuses as this : this exhibi- 
tion will profit our husbands, sons and brothers more 
than it would us, and we should be a trouble and hin- 
drance to them if we should go, besides adding to the 
cost. We hope every husband and father will be 
slow to offer such, or any objections. 

We believe it does profit women as much as men. 
They need the relaxation and rest from labor and care. 
W ithout it they become desponding, fault-finding and 
sickly, and prematurely old and feeble. An occasion- 
al entry into the busy world about us quickens and 
enlarges our minds and prepares us for more vigorous 
mental and physical action. i 

Then, too, by comparing the articles exhibited 
with those of our own production, or which we use, 
whether appertaining to the house, dairy, or farm, we 
see wherein we can improve our own; we see many 
valuable things which we can imitate ; we learn to 
select the best articles when purchasing, and we glean 
many new ideas and thoughts which we c: fter- 
wards develop in our ‘rm heasoaun which will 

ae 
afford useful subjects for conversation with friends or 
stories for the children. 

You may find that articles of your own are equal or 
superior to those exhibited, and you will remember it 
till you are next solicited to furnish something for the 
county Fairs. You may find that you already have su- 
perior methods of accomplishing certain thines, and 
then you can impart your knowledge to others throuch 
the Cultivator or other papers. The expense of trav- 
eling is now slight compared with that of former times, 
and together you have labored, and together, it seems 
appropriate, you should enjoy the fruits of your labor. 
Your male friends will no doubt be happy to devote a 
part of their time to accompanying you about the 
grounds and explaining the various machines, &c., and 
much of the time you can release them by joining 
your female friends and looking about independently. 

And we would suggest, in addition to what we have 
already said, that beautiful as are the bed-quilts, the 
shells, the worsted work and the pictures, there are 
other equally interesting and more profitable depart- 
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y manifest in sustaining our department of 
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ments which should be examined. We love to visit 
and examine the fruit, the implements of household 
labor and the farm utensils, the machinery, the horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, and we doubt not you 
will also be. 





; re : 
Educatioual Conventions. 

The American Educational Association convened at 
Newark, N. J., on the 10th of last month and con- 
tinued in session four days, discussing some of the 
most important questions connected with the educa- 
tion of youth, among which were—the character and 
amount of education appropriate for women, and 
whether the sexes should be educated separately or 
together. The result of such discussions cannot fail 
to be beneficial in all parts of our Union. 

Contemporaneously with the sessions of this Asso- 
ciation, a number of ladies, cheifly practical educators 
from different parts of the country, held private meet- 
ings for the purpose of discussing important questions 
in regard to the education of theirown sex. All these 
movements are encouraging tokens of a more 
and enlarged education for American youth. 

—_—————-_2BOerv 

As the most of our readers have long loved the 
writings of Mrs. Tracy (now Mrs. Cutler) we are sure 
they must feel a deep personal interest in her, which 
will be gratified by the following glimpse at her inner 
life : 


general 


Letter from Mrs. Tracy Cutler. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam: The packing of trunks, the 
kindly greeting of old neighbors and friends, long 
dearly cherished, is at last suspended by the quiet pall 
of Saturday evening, and I am at leisure to sit down 
and hold my accustomed intercourse with you and your 
pleasant circle of friends, the readers of and contribu- 
tors to the columns of the Cultivator, and to return my 
most cordial thanks for the many kind greetings and 
kinder wishes with which I have been welcomed back 
to my native land. 

It would be quite impossible to describe the amount 
and kind of enjoyment, which, during the past year, 
has been mine in my wanderings through foreign 
lands. I felt that I was working out a problem for 
woman. I had been left a widow, with no wealth but 
the blessing of a devoted heart, and the mental cul- 
ture, and the high aspirations which he had ever en- 
couraged. I had been in the highest and fullest sense 
of the word, a companion. He had never read a vol- 
ume or pursued a study after our marriage that he did 
not share with me. He had tried to inspire me with 
a passion for excellence in all things, and though I 
was but an imperfect scholar, and failed of attaining 
that high standard to which he ever pointed, still I 
made some progress, so that when I returned, like Na- 
omi, to the home of my kindred, my capacity for use- 
fulness had been increased, and my appreciation of hu- 
man relations widely enlarged. 

Had I been treated as a being of an inferior order, 
my opinions set at nought, and my sphere of obser- 
vation and thought narrowed down to that commonly 
allotted to women, I feel that my life would have lost 
half its value, so far as my own individual happiness 
was concerned; nor do I believe that I should have 
been more faithful in the discharge of the humblest 
duties of domestic life. Often in the up-hill struggle 
to secure an independent position for myself and chil- 
dren, have I recalled the early training of my married 
life, and felt that it, combined with the thorough com- 
mon school discipline of my childhood, had been of 
more value to me than thousands invested in bank 
stock, because, it had, to some extent, put me in pos- 
session of my own powers, and I could use them for 
pleasure or profit as I saw fit. Thus far I have been 
sustained, and that through a course that once I could 
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not have believed myself capable of following out, | 
even with the degree of success that has attended me. | 
Now, the once broken domestic circle has been repair- | 
ed, and my heart, like every human heart, imperfect 
when alone, feels that a higher and fuller lite lies be- | 
fore it than it has struggled through during the nine 
years that have just elapsed. But this can only be by | 
the discharge of all life’s duties in the highest and pu-| 
rest manner possible. 

But pardon the egotism that has made me speak so 
much of self. And yet, how could I do otherwise, | 
since “ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Here I am, in the midst of scenes that) 
recall the past, with all the images that have floated 
either distinctly or dimly through its now shadowy re- 
gions. Here is the spot where twenty-one autumns 
since, the forest sanctuary was invaded, and an hum- 
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and used; but not eaten quite so hastily—something 
was wanting. Upon cutting a pie partly made of 
grapes, owing to a lack of berries, we accidentally 
discovered the other necessary ingredient—vinegar, or 
something acid. I am inclined to think that elderber- 
ry pie, at its best, stands the greatest chance of pop- 
ularity in such seasons as last. 

Necessity seems to be the mother of discovery as 
well as of invention. We had always heard, and be- 
lieved, that grapes were not fit for pies after they had 
swelled to any considerable size. Being the only fruit 
we had last year, for continual use, we found out dif- 
ferently. They are excellent for this purpose at all 
times, but most so when about ripe. If at this stage 
of the fruit you make a pie in the large stove pan in 
which you bake bread, proportioning crust, grapes and 
sugar to the sizeof the pan, you will have a dishabout 


ble cabin reared. Here, when I was left desolate 1) equal to anything in your power to prepare. It is 
found that most sacred of all shelters, a father’s home, | much superior to the small pan pie, and often adopted 
and felt his shielding arms thrown around me and my |in large families to to save time and labor. I am 
fatherless babes. Here still stands the little cabin |speaking of the Catawba or vineyard grape, the best 
that he erected so that I might feel that my home was|of American grapes. Strange that any will deprive 
inviolable, and to its humble roof the angels of love,|themselves of so delicious, cheap and certain a fruit. 
and hope, and patience, often came and ministered to} The juice of the grape, when fully ripe, mashed 
the lowly ones sheltered beneath it. |out in:o a cup and weakened and sweetened, forms a 
Now I go forth again, with the hope of affording a'drink much relished by some invalids. Some also 
higher discipline to the capacities of my children, aud | like the jelly dissolved in water, but this is much in- 
a still wider sphere for myself. Wonder not, then | ferior. 
that I am full of eelf—that my heart goes out in one| Speaking of jelly, a neighbor or two of ours, after 
earnest prayer—one constant yearning, that in whatev-| persevering efforts, boiling again and again, setting 
er spot we build our humble home, those angels will still | off and finding nothing but liquid still, concluded that 
follow and encourage and sustain us. There are sea-|jelly could not be made of grapes. Notso. Anaunt 
sons when retrospectis inevitable. Thisisone. I fol-| was found in possession of the very article, and that 
low my own spirit in its gradual unfoldings, marking how | excellent. Her mode was (she had found a receipe 
it first gained strength for this and that pursuit, till I find | somewhere) to separate the skin from the pulp, throw 
myself in a foreign land, revelling in the works of|the former away, heat the latter to boiling, thus soft- 
those old artists, who have for ages stood as the teach-| ening the pulp, strain through a cloth, (will then be 
ers of the world ; I feel their spirits looking down in-|rid of the seeds) heat the pulpy substance again and 
to mine, and enabling me to understand and appreci-| strain through a finer cloth, then to each pint of the 
ate,in some humble degree, their mighty conceptions, | liquid put a pint or pound of sugar, and boil until when 
and I raise my heart in gratitude to God, that he had | dropped it will appear thick and sticky, or will sink in 
led me through the discipline of forest life and turned | water without dissolving. 
my soul within, before he brought me forth to meet| In putting up quinces she adopts a fine plan, espe- 
the trials and temptations of the world. cially for so scarce a fruit—boils the pieces of fruit, 
To study our own inner lives, and learn all the hid-| peelings, and cores all together until the former be- 
den springs that control the spirit, will prove a high| come tender, when she lifts them out for preserving, 
school to every earnest nature. Feeling this, and de-| and proceeds to make a good jelly of what remains in 
siring most earnestly that my powers may all be sub-!the kettle. She has some now four years old. Itis 
ject to the purest discipline, I rejoice in the prospect |her custom to put away preserved fruit scalding hot, 


of the life that is now opening before me. And may 
the high responsibilities that rest upon us all as Amer- 


j} having the jar ready heated and filling it full. 
I have seen some of the flowers grown from your 





ican women, lead all of our circle to seek for them-| premium seeds, also some from foreign seeds got from 
selves and their families the highest attainable moral | the editor of the Genesee Farmer. They are pretty 
and intellectual culture. This harmonizes with all|and desirable indeed. But much as I admire them, I 
our interests. Self is served, humanity is served,| could not help a strong feeling of gratification, when 
and the benificent Creator, and the living Redeemer| upon inquiring of the most attractive and beautiful 
are honored, so that we may at the same time rejoice | flower among them, I found that instead of coming 
in the life that now is and that which is to come. from France, Germany, England, or where not, it had 
H.M.T.C. | been transplanted into the garden, not long before, a 

native American wild-flower. 

Yours, &c., 

Ripley, Ohio, Aug. 20, 1852. 


Rochester, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1852. 





— +*2ee* — 


Valuable Receipts, by a New Contributor. 


Juuia Liccett. 


Aunt Fanny’s Etperserry Pie —Grare Pre np) eee a 
Jetuy—Quince Preserves anp JELLY—Foreicn | The following receipt, furnished by Mrs. W ARDER, 
AND AMERICAN FLOWERS ‘of Springfield, she assures us is very superior, and if 


— any one when ordering new furniture, will send the 
Mrs. Bateham: The berries upon an elderberry| receipt to the cabinet-maker, or use it at home, she 
bush which grows beside my flower garden, and is) will find herself rewarded : 
valued along with its contents, remind me of a few| German PoLisH FOR FurRNITURE.—Saturate the 
things I had intended to say some time since, after! wood of new furniture with cold drawn linseed oil— 
reading the communication of Mrs. Gace, in which| put on a coat of copal varnish, and rub down with 
she spoke of elderberry pie. |ground pummice stone. Repeat this three or four 
We heard gladly enough last summer, during the | times, when you will have a clear hard surface. Rub 
general scarcity of fruit, that “elderberries would | this with sweet oii and polish with a silk cloth and a 
make an excellent pie.” Some were soon obtained! little fine wheat flour. 
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Copperas tn Mineral Coal-=-Its Effects on Rain | 
Water. 
Mount Arry, August 6, 1852. 

Dear Mrs. BaTeuam: I have lived for the last twen- 
ty-five years, where stone coal is used very generally 
as fuel, and have heard house-wives, very generally, 
complain of its effects upon the rain water, and the 
difficulty of making clothes look clean and white, while 
compelled to use it. The usual complaint has been 
of the black, sooty particles deposited, and it has been 
thought, that when fully settled, it was not bad for the 
clothes. At one time, I lived for five years, in a loca- 
tion where a great deal of stone coal was burned, and 
was frequently jeered by a neighbor because my clothes 
looked as “ Yellow as saffron,” as she expressed it — 
while hers were very white. At that time I had a 
large cistern, which was seldom cleaned; she used 
rain water, (having a very small family,) from a hogs- | 
head, and was very careful to let the rain thoroughly 
wash her roof before the water was permitted to run 
into her cask. 

After I removed to Mount Airy, we still burned some 
coal in winters, but none in summers, and were notin 
the vicinity of those that used it. We had no cistern, 
and caught rain water in barrels, hogsheads, &c., and 
had a fine opportunity for drying clothes, and they 
soon became purely white, except those long washed 
in the coal water, which could never be renewed. Af- 
tera time we built a cistern, but still endeavored to have 
clean water, (for fresh rain water is always best,) and 
caught it in a hogshead, under the spout of the barn, 
where no stone'coal soot or dirt fell, and all went well, 
until this spring. The severe weather of January, 
froze our hogshead full of ice and burst it open. The 
family was large, and the same severe cold weather 
compelled us to keep fires all aboutthe house. A coal 
cooking stove found its way into the kitchen, and all 
at once, we began to discover that the clothes were 
very yellow, and that there were yellow streaks, where 
the soap had not been rinsed out. I was not well 
enough to wash, as in times past, and laid the blame | 
on a careless wash woman, but soon concluded it was 
the soap, which had been made in a somewhat rusty 
kettle, and fresh soap was substituted, but all would 
not do. In May things had come to such a pass that 
I concluded, like old Dinah, in Uncle Tom, to have a| 
“clarin’ up time.” So,with a tub of clear cistern wa- 
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A few days since, in a company of house wives, the 


| matter of stone coal water was discussed, and all made 
complaints that they had never been so troubled as 


this spring, and none seemed to knowwhy. The idea 
suggested itself to me—never was so much coal burn- 
ed as during the last cold winter and late spring; cis- 
terns were not cleaned, till long after the usual time, 
and many, like my own, not cleaned at all. Now, my 
object in writing this, is to elicit enquiry. Will not 
some scientific gentleman, whose mother and sisters 
have staid at home and washed the shirts, while he has 
been studying the deep mysteries of nature, the chem- 
ical affinities of minerals, gasses, &c., give us, poor, 
bewildered wash-women, who must burn stone coal,and 
use rain water, some information? Can they not sug- 
gest for us a remedy, for I am convinced, by a few ex- 
periments, that copperas, in the stone coal, makes all 
the trouble. 

Will not some of our young ladies, who are studying 
chemistry, make a practical use of their knowledge, 
and try to help us in this matter? It is a serious evil, 
and with the increasing use of stone coal, (if the evil 
rest there,) will become more and more troublesome. 
I have no theoretical knowledge of these things and 
my practical knowledge is limited to my own experi- 
ence® but I earnestly hope this matter may be inves- 
tigated. Fr. Dana Gace. 

Remarks.—Mrs. GaGeE is doubtless correct in her 
supposition, that copperas (sulphate of iron) exists in 
combination with mineral coal, after exposure to air 
and moisture ; but we do not understand how it can 
affect the rain water, as we should expect that in 
burning the coal the heat would decompose the sul- 
phate of iron, leaving the iron in the ashes, and liber- 
ating the sulphur in the form of gas. But we may be 
mistaken, and should be glad to receive an explana- 
tion and remedy from some one more versed in practi- 
cal chemistry than ourself; for the subject is one of 
great importance.—EpiTREss. 

+*.=<ecer-- —— 

We should agree with our correspondent that it is 
unnecessary cruelty to tak? the lives of birds and in- 
sects to fill a museum, unless valuable instruction could 
be gained by it; and even in that case we should fear 
the effects upon the disposition. 


| Cruelty in Preparing Birds and Insects for the 


Cabinet. 
Having been a reader and admirer of Aunt Fanny’s 











ter, and excellent home made soap, made a fine soap-| excellent letters in the Cultivator, I have been grieved 
suds, and commenced whitening ¢'vers pillow cases, | to find one paragraph which seems at variance with 
sheets, &c. After a week’s effort in the rain, sun,/ the general tenor of her writings, and am persuaded, 
and dews, heretofore infallible, my things looked worse | she only needs a gentle hint, no difference how rustic 
than ever, and were gathered up, boiled, rinsed and| the style, to persuade her to recall what she said about 
dried ; and to our utter dismay, had about the hue of a| the Cabinet of Curiosities she saw at Hennet Square, 
common, coarse, yellow letter wrapper. Again the| Pensylvania, where she says, “ What an interesting 
soap, the tin boiler, nearly every thing was condemned,| occupation it would be for our young men and mai- 
but the secret was not yet discovered. |dens to get up home cabinets, and honor, through Na- 
Going into the coal house the other day, I noti-| ture, Nature’s God, ia all His glorious attributes and 
ced what I had seen a thousand times, but never| perfections.” To me, it does not seem like an inter- 
thought of before—that some of the coal, which had) esting occupation for our country youth to take the 
been long exposed to the atmosphere, but under close | lives of so many dear little warblers, who are enjoying 
cover, was incrusted with a white substance resemb-| their brief existence so cheerily, singing in their na- 
ling salt. I touched it to my tongue, it was copperas, | tive element, their morning and evening songs, glad 
and then, a new idea flashed into my mind: Was not | ening all nature with their vocal music. 
this the whole secret of the spoiled clothes, we had |“ All sports that spare the humblest pain, that neither maim 
never till the past winter burned stone coal in our| or kill, 
kitchen or the part of the house that supplied the cis-| That lead us to the quiet field, or to the wholesome hill— 
tern. Was not the deposit of soot and ashes from the | Ate duties which the pure in heart religiously fulfill.” 
room, impregnated with copperas to such an extent as| And surely while we have health and strength to 
to affect the clothes? Were not the spots of iron rust | ramble over the hills or fields, and hear the sweet for- 
on shirt collars, bosoms, &c., made by rubbing strong | est songsters, and see the gay butterflies “ sporting 
soap directly upon those parts, setting the iron in this| away their brief existence,’ where Nature and Na- 
way, and the clothes endeavored to be whitened, actu-|ture’s God has placed them unmolested by any other 
ally colored, (for colored they were,) by dipping in| hand, save His, “ who, when he formed, designed them 
this copperas solution, and exposure to the sun. | an abode” till their short span is ended—we should 
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feel as if we were more religiously fulfilling our duties, | 
than while catching and depriving of life so many 

harmless creatures by sticking pins through their bo- 

dies, hearing their pitiful death shrieks, or in any way 

torturing them for our gratification to look at when at 

home. A Country FRIEND. 


~~ sooo --— 


TWO PASSAGES IN A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 
BY MBS. N. P. NAISH. 
Peace, Peace, hush thou thine oaten pipe, 
The clarion’s voice is ringing free, 
Up, up, among my native hills, 
[It sounds its wild alarm for me. 


{ 


I leave thee peace, with drowsy strains, 
To lull dull swains and herds below ; 
1 linger not upon the plain, 
The clarion calls me and I go. 


From bleating sheep and lambkins fair 
And clover springing on the lea, 
And smiling maids and balmy air 
I pass, and am forever free. 
No more the milk of life I taste, 
For | pass forth to quaff its wine, 
Perchance the dregs, yet still I haste 
Whilst glowing, ardent youth are mine. 
Peace, Peace, thy drowsy farewell strain, 
The clarion wakes the hills again. 


Chargers are foaming and champing the ground, | 
Watch dogs are baying and prowling around, 
And the faint sulphur smell passing away, 
Yields to the vapor of scarce lifeless clay; 
Voices are mingling, some gurgling and low, 
Some shouting victory, some cursing the foe, 
Some (ah the weakness of all that was stong,) 
Praying for death from the pitiless throng, 
Who, ere the vulture hath scented his prey, 
End in foul plunder the work of the day. 
The clarion thrills loud for the victory is won, 
But | leave not the field, though its music hath rung. 
Louder, higher, its thrills, “ come away! come away!” 
But | on the ground bid farewell to the day ; 
For the sun that is setting in vapor and storm 
Shall shine not again on my animate form, 
But will light the fierce beast to his lair in the wood, 
Who hath supped on my heart and quaffed deep of my 
blood. 

“Come away!’ peace thou clarion, for powerless | he, 

The dim mist of death stealing over my eye. 


Thou hast lured me from peace and from love and from 
home 


For glory and honor hast taught me to roam. 

Not glory nor honor, but death wreathes my brow, 
Ana thou speakest far off and yet more and more low. 
All is past, all is o’er, and the stiffened corse lies, 

’ Mid the slain on the field, with its cold, upturned eyes. 

Birmingham, England, August, 1852. 

Wem eee 

Hospitat For Sick Cuitpren.—It is the intention 
of the Faculty of the “Female Medical College of 
Pennsylvania,” to open a Hosritat ror Sick Cuit- 
DREN, in Philadelphia, as soon as possible. We are 
glad to state, also, that this American Child’s Hospital 
will be under the charge of a female physician, who 
can consult, when necessary, with the Faculty of the 
College ; but to woman’s tender care the little “droop- 
ing buds” will be given. Woman is gifted with in- 
sight to understand the nature of children. God has 
endowed her for this mission; and when she is en- 
couraged to cultivate her gifts, and permitted to exer- 
cise them in treating the diseases of women and 
children, the world will see a marked improvement in 
the health of our people—Lady’s Book. 

+2.ee* - 

Tomato Sauce.—Take ripe tomatoes, peel and stew 
them with apples, for sauce, season with salt and pep- 
per. Ifa due quantity of water be added, no salt will 
be necessary. Sauce thus prepared is not too acid to 
be eaten with meat ; but when otherwise used, the fla- 
vor is rendered more agreeble to the palate of most 
people by adding a small quantity of fine sugar, honey 
or molasses.— Plow. 
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SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 

Thorp, Smith, Hanchett & Co., Proprietors, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

QO" NURSERY GROUNDS, amongst the lergest and most exten- 

sive in the country, are now covered with a most beautiiul 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, Green-house 
Plants, &c. We therefore invite particular attention to our stock of 
trees, which cannot be excelled in size, thriftiness, and beauty, by 
those of any other establishment in the Union. Nurserymen, Ama- 
teurs, Orchadists and Venders, are earnestly invited to cali, examine, 
and judge for themselves. 

Apples —We bave a very extensive assortment of all the best varie- 
ties in cultivation, both Dwarf and Standard. 

Pears.—Our stock of Standards and lwarfs is much better than 
heretotore, and we invite competition, as none finer can be produced. 
We have also, a few hundred Dwarfs, 5 years old filled with fruit 
spurs and which have borne freely the past two years, (and now with 
& full crop,) that we will supply to those persons desiring fine frwig 


bearing trees. 


Cherries—both Standard and Dwarf, of all the newest and finest 
sorts, which cannot be excelled for beauty and thriftiness. 


Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectar'nes, Currants, (ine)uding the Cher- 
ry and Victoria,) and Lnglish Gooseberries ot all the best leading 
sorts, 

Our Ornamental Trees are of fine form and luxuriant growth and 
require only to be seen to be admired. 

Evergreens.—A tine assortment of Norway and Balsam Firs, 
Spruces, &c 

Peonies.—A splendid collection of both Treg and Herbaceous varé- 
ettes 

Dahlias—Over 150 choice, selected kinds, at 25c per whole roots, 

Roses.—One of the largest stocks in the country, of all the leading 
varieties, being about 10,000 plants. 

Bulbous Roots.—A splendid collection, just imported from Holland, 
of best double Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &c., &c. 

Green House Plants.—A large collection of the choicest and newest 
kinds, inciuding the Heliotropes Repans, §c., Lantana, Etvingie, 
Hoya's Bidwelliana, Imperialis. and Bella, &c. 

Fuschias, in 50 varieties, including Spectabilis, Eliza Milliez, Sir 
John Fastolf, Serratifolia, Prince of Orange, Pearlof England, Caro- 
lina, &c. 

Chrysanthemums.—A full assortment of all the best standard kinds 
in the country: of the new Dwarf and Daisy varieties, we have eve- 
ry thing new and rare, including 30 of the very best sorts. 

Verbenas.—A splendid collection, of 50 varieties, including Hovey’s 
new Seedling. 

Strawberries.—All of the best varieties, including the three new 
Cincinnati sorts, one of which took the $100 preminm. 

Hedge Plants.—Buckthorn, Privet, Red Cedar, and Osage Orange. 

Seedling Stocks —Nurserymen and others, can be supplied with 
Apple, Pear, French Quince. Mahaleb, Doucain, and Paradise stocks, 
by giving us notice in due time. 

The Fall is the best time to ship trees to the south and west. 

Our catalogues, with full descriptions and prices, will be torward- 
ed to every post-paid applicant, enclosing one letter stamp, it under 
500 miles, and three stamps if over that distance. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 

Sept. 1.—2 t. a. 

SALE OF SAXONY AND MERINO SHEEP. 
AVING sold my farm, I have determined to sell my entire flock 
] | of about twelve hundred full blooded saxony and merino sheep, 
consisting of 550 ewes, 130 bucks, 300 lambs, the balance in wethers, 
to be sold at public sale without reserve, on the farm, with other per- 
sonal property, on the 6th day of October next. : 
| JaCOB T. PUGSLEY, 
| Sept. 1, 1852. Convenience P. O., Fayette co. 








SMALL FARM FOR SALE. 


OFFER for eale the farm on which I reside, one-half mile north- 
east of North Lewisburg, Champaign county, Ohio, containing 
50 acres of land; half of which is improved, and the whole nearly 
all under fence; a never failing stream of water running through it. 
The buildings are a hewed log house, and frame kitchen attached, 
nearly new, with a well of good water at the door; a new frame 
barn, 26 by 44 feet, shed 12 feet wide, also corn crib and wagon shed, 
also a young apple orchard of grafted fruit, just beginning to bear. 
Persons wishing to purchase would do well to call and see it. 
GEORGE DICKINSON, 
North Lewisburg, Champaign county, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1852. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

Tae CuttTivaTor having a larger circulation in Ohio, it is 
believed, than any other paper, renders it a very desirable me- 
dium for advertising; but no advertisements will be inserted 
but such as are suited to the character of the paper, and none 
will be allowed more than two insertions, except by special 
agreement. 

PricE.—For six lines, or less, two insertions, One Dollar. 
Longer advertisements, $1 per hundred words for the first in- 
sertion, and 50 cents forthe second. Cuts to be estimated ac- 
cording to the space they occupy, at one-half these rates. En- 
gravings of new and valuable inventions, &c., suited for the 
paper, will be inserted gratis wnen desired, with such remarks 
and descriptions as the editors may see fit; but all communi- 
cations of an advertising character must be paid for as such. 
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THE M ARKET s. 
Onto CuLtTivaTorR OFFicE, September 12, 1852. 
Late foreign news has checked the demand for flour and 
grain, and prices are less buoyant. 


the Eastern States has advanced the prices of dairy products 


and coarse grain. Pork and beef continue at high prices, with 


no prospects of a decline. 


CincinNatt. Sept. 1].—Flour 3.25a3.50 for common and ex- 
tra. Wheat 58460, Corn 40a43, Oats 25a26. Rye 48450. 
Flax seed 90. Clover seed $5. ‘Timothy $2. Butter scarce 
—14a15 cts. for firkin, and fresh roll retails at 25 to 30 cts. 
Cheese, W. R.6 1-4. Apples $1a1.25 per bbl. Potatoes 40a 
50 per bu. 

New York. Sept. 10.—Flour 437a4.50 for Genessee and 
Ohio. Wheat, prime, 1.00a1.05. Corn, western, 73a75. Pork, 
20.00 per bbl. Butter in good demand. 

Sept. 12—Flour 3.25a3,50. Wheat 60. 
Potatoes 37a40, 95a50. 


Apples ‘ 
10 perdozen. Chickens 29 per pair. 


mess, 


CoLUMBUS, 
37. Oats 20 


Eggs 8a 


Corn 
Butter 15a20. 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 10—Flour 3.37a3.50, Wheat 80a81. 
Corn 50. Oats31. Potatoes 45a50. Apples 25037 per bush. 
Honey 10a12 1-2 cts per lb. Butter, firkin 1lal2 1-2—fresh roll 
15al6. 


Eggs 10al2 per doz. 





AT PRIVATE SALE. 

if AVING made arrangements to remove to town, with the view of 
quitting farming and stock raising, I will sell at private sale all 

my stock of cows and young cattle, consisting, in part, uf about forty 

head of cowa and calves, heifers and young bulls. 

This stock are all full blooded E ngilish, of the different importations, 
(including the old Patton stock.) and from one-balf to thorough 
bread Durham; and are ae suitable to cross with common etock, or 
to breed tine large and profitable cattle from, as can be found else- 
where. 

WM. RENICK, 

Sept. 1. 3t.} Mount Oval, five miles south of Circleville, O. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
{LLWANGER & BARRY desire to call the attention of Nursery- 

44 me n, dealers and planters, to the Immense stock of trees now on 
their grounds, embracing Fruit Trees ot every description :-— 

Standard Apples, Pears, Plums. Cherries, Peaches, &c., on free stocks 
for orchards, vigorous and well formed 

Dwarf 
embracing every fine variety that can be worked; trees low branch- 
ed, vigorous and beautiful 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Cherries, on mahaleb stocks, fine one, two, 
and three year oli trees, well branched and finely formed. 

Dwarf Apple Trees, on paradise and doucain stocks, beautiful two 
year old trees with heads, for immediate bearing, besides vigorous 
yearlings 

Gooseberries, large Lancashire Sorts, etrong plants for immediate 
bearing. 

Currants, including the Cherry, Victoria, White Grape, 
otber new and fine sorts. (See our Catalogue.) 

Raspberries the new Large Fruited Monthly, Fastolf, &c., &c., & 
complete collection of all desirable varieties. 


and many 


vines, and thirty varieties of foreign grapes, for vineries, strong, thrif- 
ty plants, in pots. 

Strawberries of all desirable varieties, and other fruits cultivated. 

The entire fruit department is under our own supervision ; the best 
quality of stocks is used, and the most scrupulous attention given to 
ineure accuracy. We flatter ourselves thet no nursery collection can 
offer a stronger gurrantee to purchasers in thie respect. The stock 
is all grow 
dy ; we ask pure hasers to examine it. 

Ornamental: large trees for streets, parks, &c., such as Horse 
Chestnuts, Silver Maples, Sugar Maples, Snowy ‘Abeles, Mountain Ash, 
Elms, and Tulip trees, in large quantities—cheap. 

Rare Ornamental Lawn Trees, embracing the most novel, remarka- 
ble and besutiful trees and shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen, 
that can be grown in our climate. (For particulars we must refer to 
the descr ptive catalogue. ) 

Roses, one of the richest collections in the country, including the 
newest and best European varieties, selected by us last summer in 
pereon. 

Bulbous Roots, imported annually from Holland. 

Dahlias, the new English and French prize sorts of 1851, besides 
fine older ones 

All articles packed in the best manner and forwarded to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or California. Orders strictly complied 
with, in every particular. 

The following catalogues are sent gratis, to all who apply and en- 
close stamps to cover postage, which has to be pre-paid: 

No, 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

No. 3—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums and 
bedding plants. 

No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogue, for Nurserymen and others, who 
wish to purchase largely. 

Postage, on Nos 1 and 2, under 500 miles, 3 cts ; 
1,500—6 cts 
on Nos. 3 and 4, under 500 miles, 1 ct.; 
1 500—2 cta. 

Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y., 1st Sept., 1852. 
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‘THE CINCINNATI G AZETTE! : 








Club of 
Twenty to Weekly $1 each. 


. WRIGHT, C. J. WRIGHT, L. BRUEN, 
Editors and Proprietors. 


Incorporated and doing business under the name of “ Tue Crxcr. 
NaTI GazETTE CoMPANy,” to whom business letters will be di. 
rected. 
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Five Thousand New Subscribers in Three Years, 
The Cincinnati Gazette Company desire to invite attention to their 
several new-paper issues above mentioned, and ask for the same the 
patronage of the people of the West, to the especial interest of which 
the paper is devoted. The senior editor is Joun C. Waicat, who 
for twelve years has been in charge. Asa further claim to the sup- 
port of the West in preference to Eastern papers, the (iazette is 
PRINTED IN CINCINNATI ON STEAM PRESSES, 


Supplied with the earliest intelligence from the sea-board, IN A DAY 

_ A HALF, @ nd fr om other places in a correspondingly short time, 
In Telegraph Communication with all parts of the country, 

Having correspondents of the most reliable character in Europe, Wash 
ington, New York, and other cities, 

This paper must reach Western people with the news earlier than 
any eastern publication. 

We have also engaged the services of E. D. MANsFIzLp, Miss ALtcr 
Carey, Mrs, Stowe, and many others, who contribute J//scellaneous, 
Statistical, Scientific, Horticultural, Financial and Commercial News, 

‘The Gazette bas been established sixty YEARS, and has grown in 
confidence as a reading and advertising paper. Our establishment 
has changed from a log cabin to a large six story building. Our 
prees room has also been greatlyimproved. The old tashioned hand 
yresses have been discarded and steam presses introduced. We 
now have six power pressses driven by steam, and many card, hand 
and other presses. Instead of employing but two men as formerly, 
the number bas gradually ewelled to two hundred; our expenses 
have increased from ten dollars per week to one thousand, and in- 
stead of conducting but one branch of the business, we now under- 


| take to execute almost any kind of work pertaining to the art of print 


md Pyramidal Pear Trees, on quince stocks, about 100,000, | 


re We can fill orders tor Newspapers, Book-Work, all kinds of 
Joo Printing, Binding, Lithograpbing, Wood Engraving, Stereoty- 
ping, &c. We state this to show our onward progress. 

OUR DAILY PAPER contains a much large 
than any other Cincinnati daily paper. 

THE COMMERCIAL NEWS of the Daily Gazette is very full 
and accurately made up from the books of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and all the best sources of information, by one who devotes his 
whole time to the subject; and we give all the Financial and Com- 
mercial News a business man may want. 

AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM, the Gazette stands foremost. 
Its yearly advertisers number near five hundred, and our advertisin 


r amount of reading 


| charges will reach 8100 per day. Our number of transient adverti- 


n on new, fresh soil, and is healthy, well-matured and har- | 


sere are very numerous. 
Our Ta1-WEEKLY contains al) the news of the Daily. 


OUR WEEKLY, is the largest, best and cheapestin the West. In 
Civss. it can be had, as may be seen, for $1 per annum. We com. 
mend, however, as most satisfactory and independent, single sub- 
scriptions at $2. This costs a littie more, but is less troublesome and 
more satisfactory. 

We invite attention to the claims of this paper to the support of the 
West. We have determine: to make increased exertions to render 


} } ae SCELL SOUS READING 4 
Grapes, all good, hardy, native sorts, etrong two and three year old | our columns set apart tor MISCELLANEOUS READING, more ao 


ceptable to our subscribers. 


In this department will always be found a carefully chosen melange 
ot Tales, Poetry, Moral Essays, Descriptive and Historical Sketches- 
Edifying and Humorous Extracts trom Current Literature; Agri 
cultural and Horticultural Information, and a column of amusing 
and instructive Selections for the beaefit of the juvenile members ,n 
the Home Fireside. We will leave neither pains nor expense uot 
tried, to render our paper entertaining and useful to the business 


| man and general reader and Family Circle. 


We often, as illustrations, introduce wood cuts, of model houses and 


| dietinguished persons and places. 


Few Weeklies in the United States contain more matter—we have 
nearly one-third more than any Weekly from Cincinnati, and each 
Weekly is equal to 200 pages of an octavo volume. 

THE GAZETTE TO CLUBS. 

For the cash in advance, we will send the following number of 

Weeklies, to be stopped in al] cases when the time is out: 


3 copies for $5, and tor each other, from 3 to 8............ $1:66 
8 do $10, do do or: 1:25 
20. do $20, do do 20 and upwards........ 1:00 


POSTMASTERS AND FREE PAPERS.—We make all Postmee 
ters agents, and will also send to any our Weekly, free, who will act 
as Our agent, and will keep our Prospectus posted up in his office. 

FRUIT TREES, HEDGING PLANTS, &C. 
NHE subscriber offers for sale about 20,000 Choice Fruit Trees; 
consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry and Quince, embra- 
cing all the leading varieties of apple and peach, and a good, amall 
selection of pear and cherry ; also, Grape Vines, of several varieties, 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c.; also, 100,000 Osage oy 
Hedging Plante, of one and two years growth—all of which are in 
thrifty condition, and will be sold at fair prices. A catalogue with 
prices will be sent to post-paid app icants. Orders are respectfully 
solicited, with the assurance that no peins will be spared to give sat 
isfaction to purchasers. 
AddTESS, ..cccccccccccccceccces 


WILLIAM I. CLAREE, 
Sept. 1, 1852 


Somerset, Perry Co., 
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